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An Historical Account of the Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of South-Carolina, drawn up by order of the Mem- 
bers, at the Anniversary in 1808. 


‘Tue Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South-Caro- 
lina holds a conspicuous place among the many charitable insti- 
tutions of this State. Contemplating its present condition, the 
curiosity of its members is naturally awakened to know the 
particulars of jts origin, and the circumstances under which it 
gradually attained that degree of respectability, by which it is 
now distinguished. It wag this proper and reasonable curiosity 
that dictated the wish, which it is the design of the present 
sketch to gratify. 

From ecclesiastical records still extant, it appears that, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and thirty-one, 
the Clergy of the Church of England, in the province of South- 
Carolina, became organized into a regular body, under the su- 
perintendence of a commissary, appointed by the Bishop of 
London. In the month of October, in that year, the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander Garden,* invested with this highly respectable and 


_ responsible office, for the first time, assembled the Clergy of 


the province at an official visitation. From that period the 
number of the Clergy in the province seems to have much in- 


* Mr. Garden was appointed Rector of St. Philip’s Parish, Charleston, in 
the year 1719. In 1726 or 27 he was appointed, by the Bishop of London (Gib- 
son) his commissary in South and North-Carolina, and in the Island of New- 
Providence. ‘The functions of this office he executed with great ability and faith- 
fulness, until 1749, when he resigned them. He resigned the Reetorship of St. 


* Philip’s Parish in 1753, and went to England in 1754. The severity of the celi- 


mate induced him to return in the following year to this city, where be died in 
September, 1756, aged 71—venerable in learning and piety asin years. A few 
members of St. Philip’s Church are still living, who remember his zeal and dili- 
gence in the performance of his pastoral duties, and the dignity of his deport- 
ment, softened by every thing that is necessary to render the ministerial charae- 
ter amiable and engaging. 


VoL. 7. 29 
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creased. Through the liberal aid of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the strong sup- 
port of the provincial government, new parishes were rapidly 
formed, and Ministers settled in them, on terms as respecta- 
ble at least as those enjoyed by Ministers of any denomination 
in any of the colonies. 

The visitations of the Clergy, which had been held with so 
much regularity by the commissary, were followed by volun- 
tary annual convocations of them, for the purpose of mutual 
counsel and encouragement, and of deliberating on the means of 
advancing the interests of their several Churches in particular, 
as well as of the work in general, which providence had here 
committed to their hands. ‘These periodical meetings (in 
which the oldest of their number was commonly chosen to pre- 
side*) were characterized, during many years, by the greatest 
harmony and unanimity. The only interruption of their happi- 
ness was that occasioned by the peculiar character of the cli- 
mate, always so unfriendly 1n its effects to the natives of more 
northérn European climates. Aimost every year they had to 
lament the absence of some member of their little body, who, 
the preceding year, had shared their counsels, and rejoiced 
with them in the prosperity with which heaven had crowned 
their labours ; or mourned with them over any circumstances 
which had occurred adverse to their cause. The thought, how- 
ever, that a beloved and valued brother was no more, consti- 
tuted, on such occasions, an inconsiderable part of their sor- 
row. They reflected that he had been called away in the midst 
of his days, before he had had it in his power to improve the 
little opportunity which the nature of his calling afforded him, 
of providing an inheritance for his children. They saw his 
mourning widow obliged to abandon to his successor the resi- 
dence, which, however humble, had been a happy one, while 
she shared its joys and cares with the dearest object of her af- 
fections ; destitute of every thing necessary to the comforta- 
ble sustenance of herself and her helpless children, and, but 
for the temporary protection which the roofs of the charitable 
afforded, having no where to lay her head. In many instances 





—  —- - , 


* Mr. Alexander Garden, Rector of St. Thomas’s Parish, for many years had 
this honour. This very respectable Clergyman had the charge of the same parish 
39 years. He arrived in this State in 1744, and died in 1783. 
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these reflections were doubtless embittered by the knowledge; 
that the widow of their brother had forsaken the numerous 
comforts of her father’s house in her native land, to share thé 
toils and cares of a beloved husband in the service of his Lord, 
Now far removed from all whom, in her affliction, nature would 
have sent to her relief, with none of the friends of her youth 
to comfort her, she must Aave perished in her affiiction but for 
the kindness and compassion of the strangers among whom she 
was sojourning. 

Circumstances such as these, accompanied with such reflec- 
tions on them, were certainly calculated to bring the thickest 
gloom over the otherwise cheerful scene, of the arinual meét- 
ings of the Clergy. It must have given additional poignancy 
to the pain with which they contemplated such circumstances, 
to reflect that it was so little in their power to administer the 
relief which they demandéd. With the exception of.a very few 
of their number, the pittante which the Government or the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel allowed them, consti- 
tuted the whole dependence of the Clergy for the maintenance 
of their families. The sensation, however, which the sad de- 
tail of the woe and want of the widows and orphans. of their 
brethren, often repeated, awakened in their minds, was too 
strong to subside without producing some effect. At the meet- 
ing of the Clergy in 1762, it gave rise to an effort which must 
always cause the memory of those whdse names accompany the 
record of it, to be had in honour. Poor as they, in general, 
were, thev resolved to spare of the little they had for them- 
selves and families, a portion towards the institution of a fund 
for the relief of the bereaved families of the less favoured 
Clergy. In addition to this first motive to their laudable un- 
dertaking, viz. that of providing for the relief of the distresses 
of each other’s families, they were actuated by another, highly 
honourable to their character as mihisters of the gospel. The 
report of the distress in which Clergymen, who had emigrated 
to this country, had left their families, would operate, they saw, 
to discourage the emigration of other respectable Clergymen 
from the fostering bosom of the mother Church; and thus these 
churches, in which they saw God prospering his work in the 
hands of his ministering servants, would sustain in the deaths 
of the present incumbents, an irreparable bereavement. To 
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break the force of this discouragement was an object near their 
hearts. There was no way in which they could so well effect 
it, as by the institution of a society, which should be pledged 
to protect and cherish the families of Clergymen deceased. 

Actuated then by these generous and excellent motives, the 
Clergy of the Church of England in the province of South- 
Carolina, on the 21st of April, in the year of our Lord 1762, 
formed themselves into an association, the principles and ob- 

jects of which they thus expressed:—“* We, Alexander Garden, 

James Harrison, Robert Baron, Windham Serjeant, Robert 

Smith, Robert Cooper, fohn Tonge, Abraham Imer, Foseph 

Dacre Wilton, Foseph Stokes, and Offspring Pearce, having 

taken into serious consideration the distressed situation in which 

the widows and orphans of our deceased brethren of the Clergy 

of the Church of England in the Province of South-Carolina, 

are frequently left, and being moved with compassion, as well 

as with a due sense of religion, and of the obligation all men 
are under to exercise Christian charity, have agreed to enter 
into a society, to be hereafter called —The Society for the Re- 
lief of the Widows and Children of the Clergy of the Church of 
England in the Province of South-Carolina; and for the better 
furthering the end and design of this society, have agreed upon 
and signed a certain set of rules and orders.” 

Such was the origin of this institution. To whom the ho- 
nour is to be ascribed of first suggesting this excellent scheme 
of charity, cannot now be precisely ascertained. The late Right 
Rev. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Churches in this State, 
Dr. Kobert Smith,* was the first treasurer of the society. The 
cheerfulness with which he underwent the trouble of this office 
for thirty years,t his zealous attachment to the institution, his 
constant and unabated activity in its service until his death, the 
lively interest he is so weil known to have always taken in the 
welfare and comfort of his brethren, and the readiness with 


* Dr. R. Smith arrived in this country from England in the year 1757. He 
was chosen Rector of St. Philip’s Charch, in which he first had officiated as as- 
sistant to the Rev. Richard Clarke, Rector, in 1759. He was chosen Bishop of 
the Churches of this State by the Convention of 1795, and died in 1801, aged 70 

ears. 

} On his declining, in 1793, to be re-elected, the Rev. Mr. Prost was chosen 
treasurer, who served the society in that office until his death, in 1804, with a 
diligence and zeal which cause his memory to be dear to every member of the 
justitution. 
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which he contributed of the abundance with which Providence 
had blessed him, to the relief of their necessities; these facts, 


taken in connection with the peculiar circumstances of his situ- 


ation at the time the society was establislied, strongly authorize 


the conjecture, that Bishop Smith was the principal founder of 


this excellent and important charity. It is pleasing to reflect, 
that this conjecture may be admitted without the least injustice 
to any of that worthy number of his brethren whom we find 
associated with him at the first meeting of the society. With 
an equally animated interest in the objects of such an under- 
taking, the local circumstances of their situation, as well as 
their less favoured lot in life, would deny them the ability to be 
equally forward in promoting them. In him the inclination 
and ability were happily united. 

From this humble origin the Society went slowly forward, 
with an income, for many years, very little more than equal to 
its disbursements. Through the well directed influence of some 
of its members, a liberal donation* sometimes enlivened its 
prospect; but, from the smallness of their numbers, and the 
scantiness of their resources, the Clergy seem, at about the 
year 1770, to have despaired (without other means than till 
that period had been employed) of bringing their work to any 
considerable degree of advancement. In this situation they 
found an ample resource in the benevolence of their brethren 
of the laity. The first expression of the desire of their aid was 
followed by an application from David Deas, Esq. at the an- 
niversary in 1771, to be received into the Society as a member. 
At the next meeting Henry Perenneau, Benjamin Dart, and 
Henry Middleton, Esqrs. on application, were also elected mem- 
bers. The Society having now assumed a new aspect, it be- 
came necessary to alter its rules. The Rev. Mr. Smith, Rev. 
Mr. Cooper, Rev. Mr. Purcell, and the Rev. Mr. Lewis were 
accordingly appointed a committee for that purpose, who re- 
ported a new set of rules, which were adopted at an adjourned 
meeting of the Society on the 9th of May, 1771, and the ori+ 
ginal rules were therefore abrogated. 


* The Honourable William Bull, Esq. Lieutenant Governor of the Province, 
Othniel Beale, William Wragg, James Laurens, John Savage, Gabriel Manigault, 
Joshua Ward, and Richard Lambton, Esqrs. and Col. Owen Roberts, Mrs. Mar. 
tha Perenneau, and Mrs. Izard, were at different times donors to the Society, 
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From this period the Society continued to receive applica- 
tions for admission every year, from the most respectable lay- 
meinbers of the different parishes; and began to be distin- 
guished among those institutions which adorn the doctrine of 
the benevolent Saviour of the world, by the relief which they 
afford, in his name, to indigence and distress. . 

At the meeting of the Society in 1784, it was resolved to ob- 
tain for its funds the surer protection of the law, by an act of 
incorporation. A petition was accordingly presented to the 
legislature in 1786, by the Hon. Hugh Rutledge, Fohn Huger, 
Esq. and the Rev. Robert Smith, (a commitiee appointed for 
that purpose) for an act, to incorporate the Society under the 
title of the “ Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans 
of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of South-Carolina; the prayer of which petition was granted 
without opposition, Some alteration in the rules of the Society, 
which were now found to be necessary, were adopted in 1787. 

As a mean of increasing the little stock of the Society, a 
charity sermon, with a view to a collection for the benefit of 
the institution, had, from an early period, been occasionally re- 
sorted to. The first of these, of which there is any record, 
was preached in St. Philip’s Church, on the 6th of October, 
1774; the next in St. Michael’s, 1777. From the year 1786, 
when this practice was renewed, after a longer suspension of 
it, a sermon was delivered annually at one of the churches, on 
the day of the anniversary of the Society. This being held on 
a day of the week, the congregation was generally small, and 
the collections consequently inconsiderable. To obviate this 
ificonvenience, it was resolved, in 1795, to have a sermon, on 
the principles of the institution, delivered in each of the churches, 
on the Sunday preceding the day of the anniversary. It was 
the more necessary to resort to this expedient at that time, as 
the income of the Society had been almost wholly expended, 
for several years, on a series of urgent claims. The benefits 
ever since derived from this mode of soliciting the succour of 
the public, are a sufficient proof that it was agreeable to them, 
as well as proper in itself. Their liberality on such occasions, 
together with the faithful administration of the office of trea- 
surer by those who have served the Society in that office, and 
the inconsiderable demands that have, for some years past, been 
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made on its charity, have occasioned an increase of its funds 
equal to the most sanguine expectations of its friends. 
The pleasure, however, with which the present prosperous 


state of the Society is contemplated, is somewhat qualified by 


the reflection, that it is much to be ascribed to the so great 
want, for many years, of Ministers of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in this State. Had there been, uniformly, more 
Clergymen in the country churches, there must necessarily have 
been more frequent calls on the bounty of this Society. It is, 
at the same time, a pleasing consideration, that the present con- 
dition of the funds of this institution (to whatever causes be- 
sides the benevolence of its friends, it may be ascribed) exhibits 
to Clergymen having, or willing to have the charge of these 
churches, the animating and encouraging assurance, that, should 
they become victims to this hospitable climate, their families 
shall not, by their deaths, be left destitute or friendless. 

The interest which the lay-members of the Episcopal 
Churches of this State have, from generation to generation, 
manifested in the welfare of this society, forbids the fear that 
it will ever want their zealous friendship and support. Reflect 
ing on the comfort and joy which it has, in times past, diffused 
among the bereaved and destitute widows and orphans of the 
Clergy, the present generation will always, with a laudable emu- 
lation of the example of their fathers, delight to be partakers 
in a work whose object is to comfort all of such descriptions 
that mourn, and give relief to all that need it. It is declared 
to them, as an indisputable fact, that this Society has often, 
very often, by its charity, dispersed the glooms that hung deep 
and heavy over the abode of wretchedness and despair, and 
gladdened the heart of the forlorn and mourning widow of the 
poor, but faithful and honoured Minister of God, with the as- 
surance that she was not and should not be forsaken ;—and that 
her children, instead of being cast upon the world, exposed 
through its temptations, to be ruined in time and lost for ever, 
had still many guardians, many fathers. The knowledge of 
this fact will be sufficient to constrain their warm attachment to 
this institution, and induce them to transmit it to their children, 
and bid them transmit it, unabated, to theirs. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 

Original Correspondence between some of the most eminent 
Clergy of the Church of England, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Fohnson, first President of King’s (now Columbia) College. 
( The letters will be published in chronological order.) 


(Continued from p. 93.) 


r 


Letter from Bishop Gibson to the Rev. Mr. Fohnson. 


Goop Sir, Fulham, September 24, 1734. 
WeE have sent back Mr. Punderson as an itinerant mis- 
sionary, to take care of some towns which have petitioned for 
ministers, but have received the Society’s answer, that they are 
not in a condition to establish new missions for particular places. 
I proposed to them this method for employing Mr.-Punderson, 
who appears to be a very serious man, and I believe will do 
much good in the several places to which he is appointed ; and 
I wish we were able to send another minister to officiate in the 
same way, and shall be glad to know what towns you think most 
convenient to be pitched on, as in greatest need of a minister, 
in case we should hereafter find ourselves in a condition to send 
another. In the meantime, I must desire that no person what- 
soever may be sent from thence, till the society shall have been 
acquainted with his desire to come, and he receive an invita- 
tion from them to be their missionary. Their coming over 
without such previous notice and invitation is attended with 
many inconveniences, both to the Society, and the persons who 
take so long a voyage. 

I have done all I can to obtain at least one Bishop for the 
plantations; but the notion of its tending to an independence 
upon England is so prevailing among the Laity, that I have no 
hope of succeeding even for one. Certainly, there ought to 
be two at least; one for the Northern Colonies, and another 
for the West-Indies; but the times must alter before any at- 
tempt of that kind can be made with the least probability of 
SUCCESS. I am, Sir, 

Your assured friend and brother, 
EDM. LONDON. 
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Letter to the Rev. Dr. Fohnson. RRS 


P.S. I have forgot the particular circumstances of the Synod 
in 1725; but I think it was to have been attended with much 
greater Sormality than there appears to be in that which you 
mention in your government. * * * * = % 


———D @ ae 
Letter from the Rev. $. Berriman to the Rev. Mr. Fohnson. 


Dear Sir, 


* % * co * % * * * ** 


Dean Berkley was lately made a Bishop in Iréland. 

There is a great bustle with us about the nomination of anew 
Bishop to the See of Gloucester, the like to which I know not 
whether any history can parallel There is one Dr. Rundle 
named by our new lord Chancellor, son to the late Bishop of 
Durham, (Talbot), to whom the Doctor was chaplain. The Bi- 
shop of London makes a vigorous stand against him, and, it is 
said, twenty of the Bishops have declared they will have no 
hand in his consecration. It is objected against him, that he has 
said these words, or to this effect; that Abram was an old dotard, 
and that no man in his senses could believe that God would 
command him to sacrifice his son. There are two clergymen, 
ene of which is (Dr. Stebbing) preacher at Gray’s Inn, and 
chaplain to the king, who will make good this charge against 
him upon oath; to prevent his confirmation; though if the court 
will have it so, we reckon all Opposition will be in vain. This 
matter has been a good while in suspense, and God only knows 
how it will end; he knows how to bring good out of evil, and 
may he order all for good. 

Iam, ; 
Very heartily yours, &c. 
J. BERBIMAN: 
Feb. 15, 1783: 
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Letter from the Rev. Mr. Fohnson to the Rev. F. Berriman:’ 


August 18, 1734. 
Dear Sir, 


I VERY thankfully received yours of February 15, and am 
deeply affected with the story you tell me about Dr. Rundle. 
It seems the enemies of Christianity are resolved to leave no 
stone unturned in order to demolish it. This contrivance of en- 
deavouring to furnish out the bench of Bishops with infidels, is 
a notable step, which I doubt not but they will further pursue 
as the times will bear it. I conclude the favourite Doctor is 
consecrated before now, for I have since heard that all the foun- 
dation of the outcry against him, was only that he said there 
were some allegories in the Old Testament, and that he was 
horridly abused, and so it was likely to be hushed up. I shalf 
be much obliged to you to let me know what is the true event 
of this affair, and who succeeds at York and Winchester, and is 
likely to succeed at Canterbury ; and what other events occur, 
especially about the progress of infidelity, which, with many 
other things, seem to have a most ominous aspect on our poor 


_ Church and nation. Notwithstanding infidelity, I hope the 


Church of England will yet more and more take root down. 
ward, and bear fruit upward in these American parts, where 
several dissenting ministers are, and many people have been 
hastening into her bosom. A worthy gentleman, one Mr. Ar- 
nold, has lately left them and come over to us; he had been my 
successor; he only wants to be encouraged by the society (with 
whom things at present I perceive run pretty low) to come 
over for ordination: in the mean time will do all the good he 
can in a lay capacity. My very humble service to the Doctor, 
Mr. Scullard, and all friends. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate friend and 
Humble servant, 
S. J- 
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The Bishop of London’s Queries in his printed Letter to the 
Clergy, answered by Dr. Fohnson. 


How long is it since you went over to the plantations as a 
missionary? 

Ans. May it please your lordship, I arrived upon my charge 
on November 1, 1723. 

Have you had any other Church before you came to that 
which you now possess; and if you had, what Church was it, 
and how long have you been removed? 

Ans. I was teacher in the Presbyterian method at West- 
Haven, about ten miles from this town, but never was, till 
my admission into the honourable society’s service, of the es- 
tablished Church. 

Have you been duly licensed by the Bishop of London to of- 
ficiate as a missionary, in the government where you now are? 

Ans. I was licensed by your lordship, to officiate as a mis- 
sionary in this colony of Connecticut. 

How long have you been inducted into the living? 

Ans. I was admitted into the society’s service in the beginning 
of January, 1722-3. 

Are you ordinarily resident in the parish to which you have 
been inducted? 

Ans. I am constantly resident at Stratford, excepting the time 
that I am riding about to preach in the neighbouring towns that 
are destitute of any ministers. 

Of what extent is your parish, and how many families are - 
there in it? 

Ans. The torvn is nigh ten miles square, and has about 250 
or 300 families in it, nigh 50 of which are of the Church. But 
indeed the Episcopal people of all the towns adjacent, esteem 
themselves my parishioners, as at Fairfield about 30 families, 
at Newtown the like number, at West-Haven about 10, and 
sundry in other places. 

Are there any infidels, bond or free, within your parish; and 
what means are used for their conversion? 

Ans. There are about 200 Indians, for whose’ conversion 
there are no means at all used, and perhaps 20 negroes that are 
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228 Answers to the Bishop of London’s Queries. 


slaves belonging to particular families, some of which go te 
Church, others to Meeting. 

How often is service performed in your Church, and what 
proportion of the parishioners attend it? 

Ans. Service is performed only on Sundays and holy days, 
and ordinarily about 150 people attend it, but.sometimes not 
half so many, and sometimes thrice that number, especially 
upon the three great festivals, 

How often is the sacrament of the Lord’s supper adminis- 
tered, and what is the usual number of communicants? 

Ans. I administer the sacrament on the first Sunday of every 
month to about 30, and sometimes 40 communicants, and upon 
the three great festivals to about 60; but there are nigh 100 
communicants here and in the towns adjacent, to which I ad- 
minister as often as I can attend them. 

At what times do you catechise the youth of the parish? 

Ans. I catechise them every Lord’s day, immediately after 
evening service, 

Are all things duly disposed and provided in the Church for 
the decent and orderly performance of divine service? 

Ans. We have no Church, but are building one, but such is 
the poverty of the people that we get along but very slowly ; 
neither have we any furniture for the communion, save that 
which the Narraganset people lay claim to, concerning which I 
have wrote to your lordship by my Church-warden. 

Of what value is your living in sterling money, and how 
does it arise? 

Ans.. I have sixty pounds sterling, settled by the honourable 
society upon me, and receive but very little from my poor peo- 
ple, save now and then a few small presents. 

Have you an house and glebe? Is your glebe in lease, or 
occupied by yourself? 

Ans. T have neither house nor glebe. 

Is due care taken to preserve your house in good repair, and 
at whose expense is it done? 


* # * % Ba co aa * * 


Have you more cures than one? If you have, what are they, 


and in what manner served? 
Ans. Vhere are Fairfield 8 miles off, Newtown 20 miles off, 


Repton 8, West-Haven 10, New-London 60 milés aff, to all 
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which places I ride, and preach, and administer the holy sacra- 
ments as often as I can, but have no assistance save that one 
Dr. Laborie, an ingenious gentleman at Fairfield, explains the 
catechism to the people there ; but all these places want minis- 
ters extremely. 

Have you in your parish any public school for the instruction 


_of youth? If you have, is it endowed, and who is the master? 


Ans. The independents have one or two poor schools among 
them. But there is no school of the Church of England, nei- 
ther in the town nor colony, for which reason I have recom- 
mended my Church-warden to your lordship. 

Have you a parochial library? If you have, are the books 
preserved and kept in good condition? Have you any particu- 
lar rules and orders for the preserving of them? Are those 
rules and orders duly observed? 

Ans. We have no library, save the ten pounds worth which 
the society gave, which I keep carefully by themselves in my 


study, in the same condition as I keep my own. 
S. JOHNSON.” 











For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
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A Comparison of the Controversy between the Calvinists and the 
Arminians, with the rest of Holy Scripture. 


(Continued from p. 190.) 


2. Of Redemption. 


F ROM a subject, which the word of God has not cleared of 
the clougs and darkness thrown on it by the circumstances of our 
condition, the attention is now invited to another ; that of a truth, 
as luminous as the region from which it has descended to bless 
mankind. 

The very name of the history of Redemption—the Gospel, that 
is good news—carries with it a contutation ot all theories, erected 
on the foundation of the doctrine of a discriminating decree, 
From constantly hearing the word technically applied, as the 
title of a book, or as denoting the contents of the books of the 
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New Testament collectively, it makes an impression far below 
that, with which the sound of it was winged to every ear, on 
the first establishment of the christian dispensation. Let aman 
suppose himself an inhabitant of some city of the Roman em- 
pire, at the beginning of'the christian era. Unexpectedly there 
appear persons, professing to be the messengers of Heaven : 
The prominent circumstance of what they announce, is its being 
glad tidings or good news: And the offer is to one and all of 
those who listen to them, either from curiosity or for edification. 
What would be the sentiments of the man supposing himself the 
witness of -such an occasion ; and what would be his feelings ; 
when it should be disclosed to him, that under the declared ge- 
neral will, there were another secret; providing that some, 
probably the far greater number, perhaps all of the hearers, were 
incapacited for the acceptance of it ; and that the call, although 
made on every individual, in such a manner as implies him to 
be personally contemplated, was nevertheless with there being a 
circumstance understood, the existence or the want of which 
would render the call effectual or the contrary? These are the 
very matters affirmed to have been taught by the Apostles, to 
persons in the circumstances here supposed ; who, however, do 
not appear to have discovered, or to have their minds offended 
by the inconsistency. 

It is intended, in the discussion of the present point, to adopt 
precisely the, Arminian side of the question; or rather that 
which is here supposed to have been uniformly taught in the 
christian church, until early in the fifth century. If there be 
weight in the authorities to be adduced, in support of it ; they 
ought to be considered as applying in direct contrariety to the 
Calvinistic construction of the passages on the other side. It 
follows from the competition in which they will stand, not that 
the scripture is inconsistent in itself; but that the parts of it, 
somewhat obscure, should be explained by those which are more 
explicit. For it will appear, in regard to a considerable pro- 
portion of the texts to be brought forward, in evidence of the 
universality of redemption ; that it is the very truth intended to 
be taught in them ; and that without it, the words have no mean- 
ing. So far are they from conveying the sentiment merely by 
implication ; or from giving occasion to its being deduced from 
them by way of inference. 
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The first class of texts which shall be mentioned, are they 
which consist in little more than in a further elucidation of the 
sentiment comprehended in the name. ‘Thus when the angels 
announced to the shepherds [Luke ii. 10.] that the message 
brought by them was “ glad tidings of great joy to all people ;” 
when the disciples were commanded to “ go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel [that is the good news} to every creature ; 
and when the Gospel [the same good news] is said [Col, i. 23.} 
to have been “ preached to every creature that is under heaven— 
and other passages to the same purpose might be mentioned— 
there is not specious room for the comfortless criticism applied 
to other places ; that by all people is meant all sorts of people: 
For the stress is laid on the preaching to all ; which would be 
unworthy of the commission, unless all tc whom it was to be 
preached were interested in it. Besides, it is well known to 
many, that “ preaching” is but a faint expression of the original 
word “ xgverwv”; which might more properly be translated pub- 
lishing or proclaiming. There may however be propriety in 
remarking, that it is no violence to language to admit, what the 
truth of the case requires, that, by proclaiming to all the world, 
is not meant that all mankind had heard the sound of the gos- 
pel. It is sufficient, that, to all who were within the reach of 
the sound, the gospel was proclaimed; and for their benefit. 
Why should it be published or proclaimed to all? Cn the con- 
trary side there can be but one pertinent answer; and this is, 
that it concerns all; some as the means of their salvation, and 
others as sealing their condemnation. But this does not account 
for its being published as good news—as tidings of salvation 
to all. It is a common rule in interpreting the written instru- 
ments of men, that when any particular part is construed in op- 
position to the principal and the most conspicuous design, error 
is to be presumed in the construction of the subordinate part ; 
and the more general character of the composition is to be sus- 
tained. The rule seems reasonable ; and, if applied to the pre- 
sent subject, must quash all controversy ; because there cannot 
be any property of any writing more explicitly declared, than 
that of grace to mankind generally, as a property of the gos- 
pel. 
The next class of texts to be mentioned, are those which ap- 
ply to the universality of the extent of the sacrifice of Christ 
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upon the cross : and they will be urged with the more confidence 
of their being the proper means of bringing the controversy to 
an issue, because of the unequivocal terms in which the Cal- 


vinist doctrine declares, that the sacrifice was not for all. No; . 


the elect only are affirmed to be within the reach of the divine 
mind, when it couceived the design of man’s redemption. 

Surely, the contrary sentiment to this must have been in the 
mind of our blessed Saviour, when he declared [John vi. 51.] 
** the bread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.” The same must have been intended 
by St. Paul, [1 Tim, ii. 6.] when he said, speaking of the Sa- 
viour “ who gave himself a ransom for all.” Agreeable to this 
is what St. John says [1 John ii. 2.] “ he is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for our’s only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world,” and what St. Peter says [2 Pet. ii. 1.] where he describes 
certain heretical teachers, as “* denying the Lord that bought 
them,” and yet, “ bringing on themselves swift destruction.” 

It is but fair, to record the usual interpretation of Calvinistic 
writers, of the texts which have been cited. According to them, 
by “all the world and all men” is meant a select number from 
all the people of the world, of different times, places and cir- 
cumstances of condition. And they who are said to have been 
bought by the Lord and yet to have perished, have the former 
afirmed of them, because they bore the appearance to others of 
being of the number of the faithful. The former of these in- 
terpretations is applied to many other texts, intended to be 
cited. 

There is a very explicit passage in Titus ii, 11; to which the 
grammatical construction gives a much stronger sense, than that 
found in the text of the common translation ; although the mar- 
gin has done. justice to the original, The exact order of the 
Greek words dictates the following order to the English— 
““ There hath appeared the grace of God, bringing. salvation 
unto all men.” The advocates of the opposité system, so far 
as is known to him who writes, have no way of rendering the 
text conformable to their plan, but by still keeping out of view 
the marginal reading ; and under the cover of the textual, mak- 
ing the old distinction of a!l sorts of men.* 


* Beza, however. the Jearned and celebrated successor of Calvin in the profes- 
Sorship of divinity im ucueva, bas done justice to this text as a Latin trausiator; 
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Not unlike the preceding text, is that in 2 Cor. v.19; which 
says—‘* God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 
It would be difficult to devise words, wheteby universal redemp- 
tion could have been expressed more clearly, supposing it to 
have been the matter intended: and therefore, the obvious in- 
terpretation should prevail; unless indeed it can be thought, 
that a redemption wrought for all the world is beyond the reach 
of the power of God, or beyond what can be believed of his 
benevolence. 

Under the present head, there may be brought in the pointed 
parallel drawn’ by St. Paul, between the death of all men in 
Adam, and the revivification of all in Christ. When it is said— 
“in Adam all die ;” if spiritual death be the thing intended, it 
would seem that no ingenuity can rescue the other clause—*“ so 
in Christ shall all be made alive,” from the same universality 
of sense, relatively to everlasting happiness. But if we under- 


‘stand death to be the loss of the immortality ; to which we are 


restored by Christ, in such a sense, as that we are again in 4 
state of probation for everlasting happiness ; the passage admits 
of an application easy in itself, and agreeable to the general 


tenor of holy writ. But to justify this, it is necessary to ads 


mit of the universality of the benefit bestowed. 

2 Cor. v. 14. * We thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead.” Here is, first a position laid down as a safé 
ground of reasoning—* one died for all.” The inference is— 
‘Then were all dead.” If this be true, more evidently so 
must be the premises. The meaning is still more firmly esta- 
blished by what follows—* and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves ; but unto 
him which died for them and rose again.” If what went be- 
fore do not apply to all who hear the gospel, neither does the 
improvement: while yet, the Calvinist affirms it to be obliga- 
tions ; without the distinction of the elect and others. 

1 Cor. viii. 11. “ And through thy knowledge shall the weak 


saaking his version conformable to the Greek and to the Vulgate. But in his 
notes he guards against the consequences, by the customary distinction. 

‘lo countervail the more obvious sense of this text, it is usually remarked, that 
the apostle had been delivering instructions to servants just before: which is 
thought to favour the construction of all sorts of men. But to give ground for 
this interpretation, it would seem necessary, that the putting of servants on an 
equal footing with others, in the concerns of salvation, were a peculiarity of the 
Christian dispensation. 


VoL. 7. 31 
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brother perish for whom Christ died.” If none can perish fot 
whom Christ died, what can these words mean? Dr. Doddridge— 
Calvinist as he is—gives them a paraphrase, amounting to what 
any anti-Calvinist would contend for. His words are—* and 
so shall the weak brother, for whom the Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self died, perish by thy knowledge, in this instance mischievous, 
rather than useful. So that when thou makest a vain ostenta- 
tion of it, thou dost in effect pride thyself in thy brother’s ruin.”’ 

2 Pet. ii. 1. The apostle speaks of certain teachers, as “ de- 
nying the Lord who bought them :” and they are said to “ bring 
on themselves swift.destruction.” These teachers had been 
characterised as ‘ false” and as “ bringing in damnable here- 
sies ;” and “ destruction is the fruit of their doings.” Of this 
text, as in several other instances, Dr. Doddridge gives an inter- 
pretation, amounting to that of those who dissent from him in 
his system. 

The class of texts which shall occupy the next place, as seem- 
ing the most nearly allied to that which has gone before, are 
those in which salvation by Christ appears in the same form of 
universality, but without especial mention of his sacrifice for 
sin. Thus it is said (John iii. 16.) “ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish but have everlasting life.” And again it 
is said, in the next verse—‘* God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.” To the same purpose is 1 Tim. ii. 4—* who will have 
all men to be saved and to come to a knowledge of the truth.”* 
And it seems reasonable to put in the same range 1 Tim. iv. 10. 


* The old comment here recurs—that of “ all men” for all sorts of men; and 
is thought to derive weight from the special mention of civil rulers. But the 
apostle had just before exhorted, “ that prayers, supplications, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for ali men:” and then it 1s specified “ for kings and all 
that are in authority.” Therefore the all” whom God would have to be saved 
andthe “all” on account of whom the reason was given, are “ the all” for whom 
we areto pray. And it will be allowed, that we are to pray for all men—rulers 
and subjects—saints and sinners. 

Dr. Doddridge rejects the usual Calvinistical interpretation of this text. “I 
must confess (says he) | have never been satisfied with that interpretation, which 
explains all men here, some of all sorts and ranks of men; since | fear it might 
also be said, on the principles of those who are fondest of this gloss, that he also 
wills all men to be condemned.” This divine’s construction of the place is, ** that 
God has made sufficient provision for the salvation of a//, and that it isto be con- 
sidered as the general declaration of his will, that a// who know the truth them- 
selves, should publish it to all around them, so far as their influence can extend. 
This construction does not involve the absurdity before exposed; but seems 
eqaally remote from the obvious import of the text. 
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“ who is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that-believe.” 
It is true, that the word translated ‘*Saviour” may‘ be applied 
either in a temporal or in a spiritual sense, or in both. They 
are probably both included ; but that the latter is not excludedy 
would seem from the low sense in that case tobe giver’to the 
species of mercy spoken of ; which would be merély the pre- 
servation of the wicked by the providerice’of God, with a view 
to'and for the greater aggravation of the approaching judgment, 
drawing nigh to them in consequence of his predestination. 

The passage the last quoted,’and another (1 Tim. ii. 4.) which 
was quoted under the’ immediately preceding head, have been 
grossly misrepresented by Beza, in his translation of the New 
Testament. In the first instance; he renders * carp” not  ser- 
vator” [Saviour] but conservator [preserver.} And he has taken 
a ‘similar liberty with another passage, that of Heb. x. 38; 
which is here mentioned, not as applying to the present subdi- 
vision of the subject, but as associated with the other texts by 
Dr. Campbell. In Heb. x. 38, Beza translates ‘ od eddoxet ¥ 
Joy ws tv adr” [my soul shall have’ no pleasure in him] “ non 
est gratum animo meo” [it is not agreeable tomy mind.] What 
makes the license of Beza the«more striking, is the position in 
which his translation stands, with the Greek on the one hand 
and the Vulgate on the other, in -collateral columns, pc et 
against the incorrectness of their companion. 

Dr. Campbell, in his’ dissertations prefixed to his translation 
of the gospels, (Diss. x. p. 5:) although himself a Calvinist, 
severely censures Beza, on account of the above and other in- 
correct translations ; calling him, what Jerom had called Aqui- 
la—‘ contentiosus interpres ;” that is, a translator who accom- 
modates his version to his system. There can hardly be a se- 
verer censure on any man, in the character of a translator, than 
that which one Calvinistic divine here passes on another. In re- 
gard to two of the passages spoken of, Dr. Campbell evidently 
considers Beza as giving a different sense, from that intended 
in the Bible. Of the other, (1 Tim. iv. 10.) he says he will not 
affirm that “ conservator” does not express the sense ; but he 
objects to the altering of expressions for the favouring of opi- 
nions: and he suppeses, that the _ deem would have adhered 
to servator, if it had not been to get rid of the difficulty, in the 
clause “ uadsce wisar” [especially of them. that believe.} 
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The reasons given by Beza in his notes, for the freedoms 
which have been specified, are here conceived to be so evidently 
insufficient, as greatly to aggravate the impropriety of such con- 
_ duct. His motive for altering “ Saviour” to “ Preserver” is, 

that the former word being commonly applied to the subject. of 
eternal life through Christ, he altered it to avoid an homonymy : 
thus presuming, that it meant another matter in this place ; 
which is the very point in question. In the next passage, he 
compares the expression—“ would have all men to be saved” 
to its being said Mat. iv. 23, and elsewhere, that our Lord 
** healed all manner of sickness and all manner of disease 
(wie roc0y, na} ware waedrexiavy) amongithe people.” But there 
seems no ground for this comparison: because the varied forms 
of expression from St. Matthew, give the same sentiment ; 
whereas, not so the expressions “all men” and “ every sort of 
men.” The substance of what is said for the varied expres- 
sion in the remaining passage, (Heb. x. 38.) is, that it amounts 
to the same thing: but this is not correct; for as it stands in the 
Greek and in the Vulgate, it makes directly against final persever- 
ance ; a sense entirely lost by the substituted sentiment. How 
very extensive must have been the.consequences of such license ! 
since, as Dr. Campbell remarks, Beza’s translation has been the 
standard of most of the translations of the reformed’ churches 
(I do not, says he, include the Lutheran) into modern languages. 

It is here recorded with satisfaction, that the common family 
bible, among the Calvinists as well as among the Lutherans in 
the United States, is that of Luther.* 


> 


* Dr. Campbell gives several other instances of Beza’s departure. from the in, 
tegrity of a translator. One only shall be here stated; and that because of its 
being said, like those already quoted, to have been copied into modern transla- 
tions of the bibles of Calvinistic churches. It is [Acts xiv. 23] yeseorovncarre 
oe autos wperoure pas —in English, “ when they had ordained them elders ; 
which, to favour popular election, he has translated “‘ quumque ipsi per suffragia 
ereassent presbyteros ;” that is, “when they had made presbyters by holding up 
hunds [significative of choice.}| Dr. Campbell says—“ though no man is more 
an enemy of ecclesiastical tyranny than lam, I would not employ against it wea- 
pons borrowed from falsehood and sophistry.” He then goes on to show, that 
the Greek verb in the passage, notwithstanding’its etymology, means authoritative 
constitution ; and ean mean nothing elsein that place. He next takes notice that 
the error had-been copied by the French Protestant, and by the English Geneva 
bible: by the latter thus —“ and when they had ordained them elders by elec- 
tion.” In the English translation [as Dr. Campbell further remarks, meagjr 
that made in England and by authority } the words “ by election” were discard- 
ed. Our translators (savs he) did not eenecur in sentiment with the Genevese, at 
igust in this article.” | 
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Under the denomination of passages. here presented, there 
may properly be added sundry from the Old Testament; which, 
although they say nothing of a Redeemer not yet revealed, offer. 
life and death ; the former, no otherwise to be had, than through 
his subsequent redemption. Thus when Moses admonished 
the children of Israel (Deut. xi. 26.) “ Behold I set before you 
this day a blessing and a curse ; a blessing if ye obey the com- 
mandment of the Lord your God, and a curse if ye will not obey | 
the commandment of the Lord your God, but turn aside out of 
the way which I command you this day ;” it ought not to be 
supposed of the Divine Being—it ought not to be supposed of 
any human being, not depraved below the ordinary standard, 
that such an offer should be indiscriminately made ; with the 
reserve, which, in the contrary system, is implied, 

What shall we say of the declaration in Ezekiel xviii. 32.— 
“‘ I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
Lord God; wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye”—and again 


in chapter xxxiil. 11, as if to make the preceding assurance 


stronger under the solemnity of an oath—“ As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but 
thatthe wicked turnfrom his ways and live ; turn ye, turn ye, from 
your evil ways, for why will ye die, O house of Israel.” Surely 
such melting tenderness has not been lavished, under the inex- 
orable determination that it shall be ineffectual, 

The last two passages are interpreted by the Calvinists by the 
supposition, first, that temporal death is spoken of principally ; 
and then, that God is introduced, speaking after the manner of 
men: And this is the opinion of Calvin. Nothing can be more 
certain, than that such a manner of speaking is frequent in the 
scriptures. But in sucha figure, there is always an analogy to 
support it. Thus when God is spoken of as having eyes and 
hands, there are his omnipotence and his omnipresence, to sup- 
port the license of language. But that it is ever used, as in the 
instance supposed, without a ground of propriety in the subject ; 
ig not, as is here believed, apparent from any thing in scripture. 

Next to these classes of texts, there may be mentioned those 
which consist of invitation simply. Such are Isaiah lv. 1—“ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters:” Isaiah xlv. 
22—~“* Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth :” 
Matthew xi. 18—‘t Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
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heavy laden and I will give you rest :” Matthew xxii. 4—“ Be- 
hold I have prepared my dinner ; my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed and all things are ready ; come unto the marriage.” What 
though of texts like these, some of them express particular cast 
of character: It is of such a sort, as must be allowed to exist in 
many of those, who never come in effect to Christ ; and who 
will not be allowed of the number of the elect ; to whom alone, 
therefore, the offer stands, under the stamp of the sincerity of 
the offerer, 

Very like to texts of invitation, are those which are expostu- 
latory: Such as Micah vi. 3. “O my people, what have I done 
unto thee and wherein have I wearied thee? Testify against 
me:” Isaiah i. 18. ‘* Come now and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord :” John v. 40. “ Ye will not come unto me, that 
ye might have life:” and Matthew xxiii. 37. “ How often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as an hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings and ye would not.” Why is 
such tender complaint thrown away? And would not the dam- 
nation of the party have been sufficiently provided for, by the 
mere offer ; if the making and the unavoidable non-acceptance 
of this were to be followed by such an effect ? 

There might in addition be enumerated texts of admonition, 
texts of exhortation, and texts of censure: But they are so nu- 
merous, that the mere mentioning of these properties cannot but 
recal instances to every mind in any considerable degree conver- 
sant in the scriptures. But let there be every chance of justice 
to the objection brought from the other side, against the pre- 
sent application of them. And the objection shall be that of 
Calvin himself. He says (b. 2. ch. v. sect. 5.) “* When he (that 
is God) destines the same word to the wicked, he makes it avail 
to another use ; by which they may be pressed for the present 
by the testimony of conscience, and may be rendered the more 
inexcusable against the day of judgment.” 

Texts of promise and threatening might also be added to the 
account. But they so abound that to specify a few of them 
might have the effect of detracting from their weight in mass. 
But here also the answer of Calvin demands admittance ; as 
found in the passage quoted from him. They are supposed to 
be for the punishment of offenders, in the pains of conscience. 
The obvious reply is, that the effect of Calvin’s system 1s to re- 
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lease from the pains of conscience ; these not existing without 
the conviction of the commission of crime which might have 
been avoided; or the omission of duty that might have been 
performed. 

There has been mentioned a class of texts, which unequivo- 
cally affirm the universality of the mediatorial relation to man- 
kind. But there may be made a distinct class of such as affirm 
indeed the same universality, but make it more pointed, by an 
especial mention of the world: which must in reason be inter- 
preted of the whole and not a part of it. Thus we read (1 John 
ii. 2.) of a propitiation for the sins of the whole world: (John 
i. 29.) of ** the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the 
world :” (vi. 33.) of ** the bread of God that giveth life to the | 
world ;” and (John iii. 17.) ** God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved ;” with many passages to the same effect. ‘This 
is language, not seeming to accord with that of dying for the 
elect only. ‘They who hold the latter are cautious of commit- 
ting themselves, and of raising what they think ill-grounded ex- 
pectations in their hearers, by holding out such ample declara- 
tions of divine love, extending to all mankind in the redemp- 
tion. And were the blessed apostles of our Lord—much more 
was his adorable self not sufficiently cautious of raising hopes, 
which could not be gratified ; and of making declarations which 
according to the common use. of language, must be adjudged to 
be not strictly true ? 

There is, besides, that whole class of texts which have for 
their object an imitation of the excellencies of God: as those 
which incite us to be like him in doing good to the unthankful 
and the evil, (Matt. v. 45.) to the being “ partakers of his holi- 
ness,” (Heb. xii. 10.) and to be “ partakers of the divine na- 
ture.” (1 Pet.i. 4.) A moral resemblance of God is universally 
allowed by christians to be the perfection of man: But with 
what reason on the Calvinistic scheme, unless justice and bene- 
volence are properties of a quite different nature, as existing 
in the one and in the other? 

There may also be alleged all those texts, which require faith 
in Christ and censure the want of it, as sinful. “ Repent ye 
and believe the gospel,” was the first summons of our Savioury. 
as recorded by St. Mark. Agreeably to which-the same bles= 
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sed Speaker uniformly characterises the want of faith, as the re- 
sult of a faulty state of mind. There is no need to dwell on 
this ; because Calvinists, hke others, consider faith as among the 
exacted duties. On the system here sustained ; any person, 
convinced of sm, may reasonably reflect in this manner— 
“ Christ died to save sinners: I am of that description: he 
therefore died to save me: and how then shall I escape if I 
heglect so great salvation?” But on the contrary system, it 
would seem that he cannot be required to believe what may not 
be true. The thing, if true, is so only on the condition of his 
being of the number of the elect. Accordingly the requisition, 
as applied to him, cannot be more than of faith, with the reser- 
vation of his being within the terms. And if he should be beé- 
yond them, it is difficult to conceive, how the not believing of 
what is not true, cay be made to aggravate his condemnation. 
It is very common with these who deny the universality of 
redemption, to make their appeal to John x. 15—“ I lay down 
my life for the sheep.” But who were the identical sheep spe- 
ken of ? Not all the elect, because the blessed Speaker says 
immediately after—‘ other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold.” ‘Therefore these were not among the persons spoken of 
before. Our Lord had a definite object in his view, consisting 
of some of those present at his discourse : and it was to his pur- 
pose to describe the opposition of character between them, and 
others by whom he had been rejected. His saying, under this 
limited view of his subject, that he died for some, is not a de- 
nial, that he died for all: otherwise, it might be proved from 
Gal. ii. 20. that he died for none besides St. Paul ; who says— 
“ I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” It is not here unknown, that even this pas- 
sage has been brought in proof of the partiality of redemption. 
With little less reason, some bring the passages which predicate 
redemption of the church, as (Eph. v. 25.) “ Christ loved the 
church and gave himself for it.” But besides the irrelevancy 
already noticed, this and every similar text is in direct opposi- 
tion to the system which they are brought to sustain. Calvin- 
ists in their ideas of “ the church” consent with their opponents 
in saying, that in it, “the evil are mingled with the good.” 
Some indeed have adopted the phantasie of an invisible church 
consisting af holy and virtuous persons only : but this is not the 
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social body, spoken of by the apostle. In regard'to other texts 
brought together with the same view, who knows not, thata 
truth applying universally, may occasionally be ee 
its relation to some portion of the whole. 

Independently on the sense of the enumerated texts, intimat- 
ing that Christ died for all, that salvation is offered to all, that the 
scriptures invite all, and that faith is required of all; even the 
circumstance of being within the covenant of grace affords 
ground of presumption, in regard to all to whom the promises 
of it have been sealed by the divinely instituted introduction to 
it, that they are not admitted to the church militant on earth, 
without the privilege which may be improved, of being finally 
of the church triumphant in heaven. For how high a charae- 
ter is attributed in scripture, to the divinely instituted society of 
the faithful! They are called “‘ the body” and “ the spouse of 
Christ” a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy na- 
tion, a peculiar people.” It would be easy to multiply such 
evidences of the honour, with which the church hath been 
adorned by her divine Head ; and that not only about the time 
of her establishment, but many ages before, by the mouths of 
the prophets, when in vision they contemplated her with an holy 
rapture. That she should be like a field, in which the wheat 
should be encumbered with the tares ; and like a net enclosing 
fishes good and bad ; is indeed revealed in terms not to be mis- 
taken. But that men should be invited into this holy associa- 
tion ; not only invited, but actually vested with all its privileges, 
as authoritatively as the truth of God can warrant ; and yet be 
of the number of those, for whom there is not and never was 
any sacrifice for sin ; and who no farther differ from the apos- 
tate angels “ reserved in chains of darkness to the judgment of 
the great day,” than in being a disfigurement of that church, of 
which it is nevertheless said, that “ Christ gave himself for it, 
that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing;” seems one of the most 
manifest incongruities, with which the divine word can be i im: 
peached. 

Not only ecclesiastical privileges, but temporal mercies are 
to the point pleaded for: that is, what are usually considered 

as temporal mercies, if they ought indeed to be esteemed such ; 
if there is to be held a debt of gratitude due on their account ; 
VoL. 7. 32 
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and if they are not a dole, dealt out to aggravate damnation. 
We are told, indeed, that the mercy of God is “ over all his 
works ;” that “ he does good to the unthankful and the evil ;” 
and that he gives to men “ rain from heaven and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling their hearts with food and gladness,” to the end 
‘“‘that they might seek after him and find him.” And many 
are the delightful strains, both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, inviting to join in the chorus of gratitude, which all nature 
should be continually sending up to her almighty Lord. But 
if the damnation of a proportion of mankind be independent 
on themselves and in no way to be avoided by them ; and if, as 
all agree, the-abuse of temporal mercies be a ground of future 
condemnation ; it is difficult to perceive, how the persons al- 
luded to, were they to be ascertained, could be called to con- 
fess a debt of gratitude.. So that when men are invited to this 
duty, as conspicuous as any charged on them when properly 
applied; there should still, according to the theory here objected 
to, be a discrimination of persons, whether to be traced or not, 
even by themselves. For surely it should be held a duty, only. 
in regard to those, of whom it should at last appear, that the 
mercies spoken of are indeed such; and not judgments in dis- 
guise. 

If temporal mercies imply the truth here sustained ; more 
evidently may the same be said, of such as are purely spiritual ; 
and which are not denied by the opposite system to the repro- 
bate. St. Peter (2, i. 3.) speaks of the giving of “ all things 
that pertain to life and godliness.” And this is in his address 
to persons of whose apostacy he was afraid; as appears in ch. 
iii, 17. There has been already mentioned the privilege of 
being brought within the visible fold of Christ’s flock. But be- 
sides this, there are the strivings of God’s Holy Spirit in the 
heart; there are gracious desires excited ; there are virtuous 
resolutions entered into, and there is sometimes a persuasion— 
induced, it will be said in error, yet after prayer and seeking— 
that the divine favour has been assured to the soul by corres- 
pondent sensibilities. All these will be acknowledged to have 
been found in persons, who have afterwards cast off every 
appearance of devotion; and who have lived and died in sin. 
Not only so, the recited particulars, except perhaps the last of 
them, will be owned by Calvinists, as a divine operation on the 
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mind.* But is it worthy of God to sfippose, that he would 
thus put forth his holy energy, without intending to complete 
its work, unless resisted by the person to be benefited?’ It is 
said, that all mankind incurred damnation, by the sin of Adam: 
May not then the object of the divine decree be supposed to 
have been accomplished, by a breach of the alleged covenant of 
works; without the intervention of a personal rejection of a 
covenant of grace? If, in that affirmed covenant with Adam, 
his posterity were federally included, and therefore bound; itis 
nevertheless acknowledged by early if not by modern Calvinism, 
that the representative had it in his power to have obeyed. 
But here is a species of offence, not provided for under the old 
covenant ; and for which no new one is conceived of. Is not 
this, even on Calvinistic principles, superfluity of rigour? And 
does it not amount to an impeachment of the divine attributes, 
to guard against which that very scheme of a covenant in Para- 
dise has been introduced? Doubtless every alarm of con- 
science, every pang of penitence and every longing of the soul 
after lost perfection—sensibilities which are confessed to come 
from God, and to have existed in men, who yet have not been 
at last the subjects of gospel grace—may have been evidences 
to such persons at the time, thatthey have the ministry of recon- 


ciliation offered to them : offered in a saving sense, and under 


the possibility of acceptance. 

It ought not to be said of inquiries, such as those above re- 
corded ; that, to make them, is to arraign the wisdom of the 
moral government of God ; which we can never sufficiently re- 
vere, or speak of with too much caution. The object is to 
show, that the matter contended for, on the other side, cannot 
be any part of the dispensation. It is no more than is done by 
the Calvinists themselves, when falling in with the design of 
their argument; as was shown in the passages quoted from 
Turretine and Witsius under the former point. There they 
were found saying, that God cannot condemn an innocent crea- 
ture to eternal torments. It was then remarked, that their doc- 
trine was true; and that it extended further than to the subject 


* Calvin in a passage which may be more particularly noted hereafter, affirms, 
that God manifests himself in a measure to some minis, for the purpose of ren- 
dering them inexeusable. According to this, there is no exception from the 
general observatwon. 
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to which it was applied by them. But the liberty is here taken it 
of going further ; and of saying, that the gracious Being spoken tr 
of, had he given over sinners to hopeless misery, would not th 
H waste on them those inward suasions, the apparent tendency of 0% 
i which is to make them renounce sin in future, and avoid the al 

¥g punishment due to the past. And if this position be correct, 
ii every drawing of divine grace may be an evidence to the soul P 
which feels it, that there still remains the opportunity of cnoos- it 
ing between life and death. Indeed, on any other supposition, J 
it is improperly that preachers of all descriptions tell their t 
hearers of a day of grace: There is no such day to those who t 
are under the decree of reprobation. t 
When there are in the Scriptures so many passages, of which 

the most obvious sense is universality of redemption ; not other- 





' wise to be rendered partial, than under limitations which are | 
the fruit of refined reasonings and minute distinctions ; it is a ) 
| material objection against these, that they represent the divine 
word as expressed very incautiously on a point, in respect to 
which men have the dictates of their rational nature to coun- 
teract, for the reception of what is supposed to be divine truth 
in opposition. It will hardly be denied, that young persons, as 
they advance towards maturity, commonly suppose from the 
reading and the hearing of the Scriptures, and from the general 
system as it is gradually opened to their understandings, that 
salvation is absolutely in their offer; until the sentiment receives 
a check from the expounding of catechisms and other means of 
instruction, directed purposely to the point. Even such instruc- 
tion, coming from venerated pastors and parents, has much op- 
posing sentiment to subdue; and that in persons piously dis- 
posed, before entire acquiescence in the truth of what is taught. 
Perhaps it will be said, that this is the resistance of corrupt na- 
ture, against the sovereignty of divine grace. Or perhaps, it 
will be called the presumptuous prying of the human under- 
standing, where reason should submit and faith govern. The 
latter is the very argument of the Romanists, against the imtru- 
sion of reason into the merits of their doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation: And there are surely some truths, as clearly perceived 
by the understanding, as others are by the senses. But admit- 
ting either or both of the objections stated ; is it possible, that 
| the language of holy writ should be so little accommodated to 
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its awful contents, as to designate some under the denomina- 
tion of * all” and a few ypnder that of * the whole world ;” and 
that it should hold out a revealed will, in contratiety to'a secret 
one ; of which it is supposed, that the existence is revealed 
also ; although the contents of it are unknown? 

Such is the sense, ere thought proper to be given to the com- 
paratively few texts quoted and the host of them alluded to: and 
it is surely that, which best suits the idea of man’s beinga sub- 
ject of punishment and of reward. Calvin indeed, in the chap- 
ter lately quoted, has an answer to this also, in the remark, that 
the reward is not to human merit, but to the divine gifts. Far 
be it from the Christian, to set up the claim of merit, in any 
shape; or to imagine himself possessed of gifts, other than such 
as flow from God’s free, though not discriminating grace. But 
can it be thought, that Calvin’s view of the subject is correct, 
in distinguishing between the persons and the gifts? Our bles- 
sed Saviour says (Matt. vi. 4.) * Your Father shall reward you 
openly ;”° and (xvi. 27.) “ he shall reward every man according 
to his work.” St. Paulsays of Moses (Heb. xi. 26.) “he had 
respect to the recompense of reward.” And St. John says (2 
epistle, 8.) ** Look to yourselves, that we lose not those things 
which we have wrought, but that we receive a full reward.” Is 
it not enough, that the reward is acknowledged to be of mete 
grace ; that there must also be lost sight of the agency to which 
it is attached? And further, does it not destroy the very idea of 
the grace of God, to contend, that it always attaches, not to the 
creature, but to God himself in the creature? There is indeed a 
complacency, which we all believe him to take in his own adora- 
ble perfections ; but it is not benevolence—it is not grace. 

This leads to the concluding of the present department of 
the work, with the remark, that, on the subject of a dispensation 
which professes to be stamped with the impression of “ grace, 
mercy and truth from God the Father and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” it becomes a religious duty to conceive of him in such 
a manner, as may not hide from us the splendor of those per~ 
fections. When we listen to him saying—‘ Give me thine 
heart ;” let not there be wanting a ground of the exacted tribute 
of affection. When he says—‘ If I be a father, where is mine 
honour;” let there be found in us sucha conviction of paternal 
right, as shall make the motive operative. And when we read, 
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that he will finally “ judge the world in righteousness ;” let us 
conceive of this attribute, as also governing in the preparatory 
dispensation of the gospel. Yes, great Creator and Preserver! 
Thou hast told us, ‘that thou art good to all! May we never, 
then, lose sight of thee, in this thine endearing character! But 
may we always be kept by thy grace, under such a sense of it ; 
as to join, here on earth, in that song of Moses and the Lamb, 
which shall be sung eternally in heaven—“ just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints!” 

( To be continued. ) 








For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


A View of the Evidences of the Divinity of Christ, in several 
Sermons. By the Rev. Curistopuer E. Gapspen, A. JZ. 
assistant Minister of St. Philip's, Charleston. 


Fesus Christ ; he is Lord of all.—Acts x. 36. 


{Continued from p. 207. ] 


Tue important truth asserted in the text is, as has been shown 
you, fully corroborated by other passages of the sacred writings, 
and by a retrospect of the history of our Lord. The evidences 
of his divinity which have been already exhibited, are so cogent 
that one would hope scepticism itself could not resist them. 
But the sacred penmen, as if foreseeing the controversy which 
would hereafter arise, have left on record testimony of this truth, 
with which as yet you have not been presented. What they 
deemed worthy to be noted is surely worthy of our attention. 
Tt cannot be a just subject of complaint that we have too many 
reasons for the hope that is in us. I am encouraged then in 
prosecution of the subject to which your attention has, for some 
time past, been directed, to present you with some additional 
arguments, furnished by the scriptures, of the truth asserted in 
the text, that ** Jesus Christ is Lord of all.” I observe then, 
that independently of the direct assertions that Christ is God— 
the sacred volume in an incidental manner repeatedly represents 
him as such. 
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In the first place it assigns to him all the attributes and per- 
fections of the Godhead without exception. I say without ex- 
ception, without any which the most laborious investigation will 
enable me to discover. Divine attributes are impliedly ascribed 
to Christ by his being represented as equal with God. The pro- 
phet Zachariah represents the Almighty calling Christ bis fel- 
low. Christ says, “ I and my Father are one;” he that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.” John xiv. 18. “If ye had known me ye 
should have known the Father also.” “ He (i.e. Christ) thought 
it not robbery, says St. Paul, to be equal with God.” The Jews 
sought to kill our Lord because of ‘* his making himself equal 
with God.” John v.18. Instead of disclaiming this, he, regarding 
truth more than safety, boldly taught that “all men should honour 
the Son even as they honour the Father ;” (John vy. 23.) thus as- 
serting his equality in different, though unequivocal terms. The 
Christian’s benediction in 2 Cor. xiii. 14. and elsewhere, and the 
form of Baptism, both imply an equality between Christ the 
Son and God the Father. The same remark is applicable to 
Isaiah xlv. 23. compared with Heb. vi. 13. Christ’s possession 
of all the attributes of divinity is thus declared in general terms; 
* All things (saith our Lord) that the Father hath are mine.” 
(John xvi. 15.) Again; ‘ all mine are thine, and thine are mine, 
and I am glorified in them.” John xvii. 10. “ In him (i.e. Christ, 
says St. Paul) dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
Col. ii. 9. But these attributes are not only generally but indi- 
vidually applied to our Lord. ‘Thus is he declared to be the 
Creator. * All things were made by him, (i.e. the word or Christ) 
and without him was not any thing made that was made.” John 
i. 3. “ The world was made by him; by him were all things 
created.” Col. i. 16. ‘Thou Lord in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands.” Heb. i. 10. “ This (i. e. Christ) was counted of 
more glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the 
house, hath more honour than the house.” Heb, iii. 3.. St. John 
thus addresses Christ: (Rev. iv. 11.) ** Thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” Thus 
variously do the scriptures assert that Christ is the Creator— 
vet is it the declaration of those writings no less than of reason, 
that “he who built all things is God.” Heb. iu. 4. Christ then 
is God; the conclusion is inevitable. He is moreover represent- 
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ed to be the natural and moral Governor of the world. “ The 
Lord (i. e. Christ, says Zach. xiv. 9.) shall be King over all the 
earth.” St. Paul speaks of him as “ upholding all things by the 
word of his power” (Heb. i. 3.)—declares that “all things were 
created for him,” (Heb. ii. 10.) “ and by him all things consist.” 
Col. i. 16, 17. The Saviour taught his apostles to rely on his 
providential goodness for protection, food, and raiment. “Take 
nothing for your journey, (says he) neither staves, nor scrip, 
neither bread, neither money, neither have two coats apiece ;” 
(Luke ix. 3.) evidently intimating that he would provide for 
them. So he declares to the ministers of his gospel in all ages, 
“ Lo I am with you alway.” Matt. xxviii. 20. But this pro- 
vidence or divine superintendance which Christ is declared to 
possess, and which he is represented as exercising, is indisputa- 
bly the attribute of Deity ; “ for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” Christ therefore is God. 

The minuter perfections of divinity are in direct terms assign- 
ed to dur Lord. Thus eternity, in the sense peculiar to anuncreat- 
ed or self-existent being. In a certain sense man may be said to 
be an eternal being, but not in that in which this perfection is as- 
cribed to Christ. “ He is before all things.” Col. i. 17. ‘* His go- 
ings forth (says Micah v. 2.) have been from everlasting.” “ His 
name is the Everlasting Father.” Isaiah ix. 6. He is spoken 
of in the Revelations as the Lord, “ which is, and which was, 
and which is to come,” (Rev. i. 8.) and five times is the title 
which Isaiah appropriates to Jehovah in xli. 4. of * the first and 
the last, the beginning and the ending,” given to him. Immuta- 
bility is attributed to our Lord, “ Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.” Heb. xiii. 8. “ The heavens shall 
be changed, but thou Lord art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail.” (i. 12.) So Omnipotence.* “ He (i. e. Christ) shall have 
dominion also from sea to sea and from the river unto the ends 
of the earth.” (Psalm Ixxii. 8.) ‘-All power,” saith Christ, “ is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Matt. xxviii. 18. Again ; 
“Tam the Almighty.” Rev. i. 8. Twice is Jesus Christ cal- 


* His name shall be called the mighty God.” Isaiah ix.6. Addressing him- 
self to Christ, David says, Psalm xlv. 3. * Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mosé 
mighty.” Christ is, says St. Paul, (Cor. i. 24.) “ the power of God.” 

Christ exhibited the sovereign power of Deity when he directed his disciples to 
bring to him a colt and an ass whi were tied ina certain village, anc to say to the 
ewner, “ Fhe Lord hath need of them.” 
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jed King of kings and Lord of lords. 1 Tim. vi. 15, and Rev. 
xvii. 14. Omnipresence also is Christ’s. The apostle declares 
(Heb. iv. 13.) “ neither is there any creature that is not mani- 
fest in his sight, but all things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of him.” Again, he “ filleth all in all.” Eph.i. 23. Christ 
says to his apostles, and to their successors, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway,even unto the end of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 20. “ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” Matt. xviii. 20. He declares that though 
in person on earth, the Son of man is in heaven. To Nathaniel 
he said, ‘* before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig-tree, I saw thee.” Nathaniel struck with this evidence 
of his divinity, exclaimed, ‘* Rabbi, thou art the Son of God.” 
John i. 49. 

It would be unnecessary to multiply the evidence of our 
Lord’s Omnipresence. This attribute is included in that of 
Omniscience, of his possessing which, we proceed to give the 
most ample proof. ‘This attribute is inseparably connected 
with Christ’s office as the final Judge of men. We are told, that 
at the trial of the great day, our secret thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, will be scrutinized. The Judge then must be acquainted 
with them, and such an acquaintance implies Omniscience. 
During his incarnation, however, our Lord plainly proved that 
he possessed this divine attribute. He is said to have opened 
the understandings of his apostles. Luke xxiv. 45. He knew the 
thoughts of his disciples. Matt. ix. 4. xii. 25. Luke ix. 47. He 
knew the purport of their secret reasonings, (Mark ii. 8.) of their 
secret desire, (John xvi. 19.) of their secret murmurs, John vi. 
61. A certain pharisee spake within himself, and Jesus an- 
swered him, knowing as accurately what he had thought as if 
he had expressed his ideas in words.* ‘ Our Lord knew that 
Lazarus was dead; that the impotent man whom he met at the 
pool of Bethesda had long been in that case ; that with the view 
of procuring relief a diseased woman had touched his garment ; 
that the nobleman’s son was restored to health ; that in a cer- 
tain village place his disciples would find an ass and a colt tied, 
and that their owner would cheerfully permit them to be brought 
to our Lord; (Matt. xxi. 2.) that Judas should betray him, 


* Texts supporting the above remarks. Luke vii, 39. John xi, 14. John ¥. 6 
Matt. ix. 20. John iv. 53. John xiii, 11. | 
33 
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None of this knowledge was, some of it could not have been , 
obtained through the ordinary channels of information. He pos- 
sessed it in virtue of that omniscience which the sacred volume 
ascribes to him ; for “ in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge.” Col. ii. 3. “ Jesus knew all men, he knew what 
was in man.” John ii. 24. “* The word of God is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” Heb. xii. 13. “* Thou,” say 
the Apostles to our Lord, “ knowest all things.” John xvi. 30. 
“Thou knowest,” saith Peter, “that I love thee.” John xxi. 17. 
*¢ T, says our Lord himself, am he which searcheth the reins and 
hearts.” Rev. ii. 23. “ As the Father knoweth me, even so know 
I the Father.” John x. 15. At the election of a new Apostle 
to supply the place of Judas, a part of the prayer addressed to 
Christ was, “ Thou Lord which knowest the hearts of all men.” 
Acts i. 24. This omniscience is here explicitly acknowledged ; 
indeed, it is implied in every act of worship of which he is the 
object. The evidence of Christ’s being the fit and actual object 
of worship which will hereafter be exhibited, must therefore 
corroborate the position now maintained, that he is omniscient. 
This fact is farther confirmed by those remarkable prophecies 
which our Lord has promulgated. It need hardly be repeated 
that the manner in which he prophesied, showed that the gift of 
prophecy was inherent in himself, and not as in other prophets, 
derived from a higher source. Now if it be true that Omnis- 
cience belongs to Deity alone, that according to Solomon it is 
God only who knows the hearts of all the children of all men, 
(1 Kings viii. 39) then Christ must be God. 

The Scriptures represent our Saviour as possessing the moral, 
as well as the natural attributes of Deity. Thus goodness is 
ascribed to him ; ** He went about doing good.” (Acts x. 38.) 
** I am (says Christ) the good shepherd.” John x. 38. In like 
manner Justice. Zechariah (ix. 9) says of the author of our sal- 
vation, “ He is just.” St. Peter, in 1 Epistle iii. 18, calls him the 
Just ; and elsewhere (in Acts iii. 14) calls him, as does Stephen 
in Acts vii. 52, the “ just one.” So truth is ascribed to Jesus 
Christ; ‘* this is the true God.” 1 John v. 20. “ These things 
saith he that is true.” Rev. iii. 7. Jesus said, “ I am the truth.” 
John xiv.-6. ‘The word full of truth.” Johni. 14. Holiness is 
also attributed to our Lord. He is called by Jeremiah, (xxiii. 6) 
“the Lord our righteousness.” Daniel calls him “ Everlasting 
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Righteousness, and the most Holy.” (ix. 24.) David, (Psalm 
xvi. 10) and after him the Apostles Peter and Paul, (Acts iii. 
14, and xiii. 35) denominate our Lord, “ the holy One.” St. 
Matthew (iv. 2) calls him “ the sun of righteousness.” St. Luke 
i. 35, “ that holy Thing ;” and St. John, in Revelations iii. 7, 
* He that is holy.” 

It is impossible to doubt from this accumulated evidence, 
that our Saviour possessed the moral and natural attributes of 
Deity—that goodness, justice, holiness and veracity are his— 
that he is the author and governor of nature—and an eternal, 
immutable, omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient being. 

The Scriptures which acquaint us with these truths, farther 
declare that Christ is a proper object of worship, and they re- 
cord many instances in which religious homage was paid to 
him. The prophets, speaking of our Saviour, say, ‘* They that 
dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him.” Psalm Ixxii. 9. 
“ Unto Aim (Isaiah xlv. 23) every knee shall bow.” “ Who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be delivered.” 
Joel ii. 33. Christ says, (John v. 23) “ All men should honour 
the Son even as they honour the Father.” Ananias admonished 
Paul to call on the name of the Lord; (Acts xxii. 16) and Paul 
summons angels and men, indeed all created beings to adore 
our Lord. “ Let all the angels of God worship him.” Heb. 
i. 6. “ At the name of Jesus, every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in the earth, and things under the 
earth.” Phil. ii. 10. The worship which is thus explicitly 
declared to be due.to Christ, was repeatedly paid him by the 
Scripture worthies. There is, to say the least, a presumption, 
that he was worshipped by the Old Testament saints. We 
read that Abram fell on his face (Gen. xvii. 3) before the Lord, 
who appeared to him for the purpose of establishing a covenant. 
Joshua also fell on his face, and did worship the capiain of the 
Lord’s host, who stood over against him. Joshua v. 14, 15. 
Now it is the opinion of the best informed commentators, 
that the person who appeared in both these instances was none 
other than our Lord Jesus Christ. He then, prior to his incarna- 
tion, was the object of religious homage. That he was so sub- 
sequently is as well attested as any fact whatever of his life, in- 
deed, as any historical fact can be. The doxologies with which 
so many of the epistles in the New Testament conclude are all 
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acts of worship. Christ is the object of most of these ; they 
run in the strain of that of St. Peter, (2 Peter iii. 18) **’To him, 
i. €. Jesus Christ, be glory both now and for ever.” In at least 
fifteen instances is grace implored of our Saviour, either dis- 
tinctly or conjointly with the love of God the Father and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost. The scriptures represent the 
early Christian Church celebrating the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, in both which are acts of adoration and 
intercession, whereof Christ is the object. But itis more than 
an inference that our Lord was worshipped by the primitive 
Christians. . The sacred writings furnish at least twenty instan- 
ces of worship addressed immediately to our Lord. Simon 
Peter, Thomas, Mary Magdalen, the other Mary, the first mar- 
tyr Stephen, the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, 
were among the number who, in this striking manner, acknow- 
ledged his divinity. At his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, 
the multitude chaunted his praise, and they bore testimony to this 
important truth. In his low state of humiliation, while yet in 
the cradle, the magi worshipped him ; yea, when made a public 
spectacle on the cross, the thief who was crucified with him 
besought his favour and acknowledged his divinity, ** Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” The last 
human act which he witnessed during his incarnation was an 
act of worship, for at his ascension his disciples worshipped 
him. After this event we find St. Stephen calling upon him, 
and saying, “ Lord Jesus receive my spirit ;” and St. Paul ad- 
dressing to him repeated prayers at the time of his memorable 
conversion, * Lord, what wilt thou have me todo!” Again, 
for a friend, “ the Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day.” He tells the Corinthians, “ For this 
thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it, 1.e. the messenger of 
Satan, might depart from me.” ‘I'he succeeding verse proves 
that the Lord here spoken of is Christ, and itis so admitted by 
those who deny the doctrine which we are endeavouring to con- 
firm. St.Paul had a special revelation. His testimony is therefore 
of peculiar weight, That the Saviour did exact the adoration of 
his followers, and that they were in the habit of paying him this 
homage is attested by his enemies, for we find that in impious 
derision they bowed their knees and worshipped him. Mark 
zy.19. The worship of Christ was indeed characteristical 94 
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the Christians of the first ages; hence Pliny, describing them 
says, They meet together to worship Christ’ as a God ; and they 
are similarly designated by the sacred writers; Saul is said to 
have destroyed, and to have authority to bind them “that call 
on the name of Christ.” Acts ix. 14. St. Paul addresses an 
epistle to “all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 1 Cor. i. 2. If this name had not been ge- 
nerally called upon, that is, if it had not been worshipped by 
Christians universally, this circumstance would not have been 
noted as one which distinguished them from the rest of man- 
kind. It appears farther from the scriptures, that our Lord was, 
and is worshipped not only by men, but by other intelligent 
creatures. ‘Thus we read that an unclean spirit, (Legion by 
name) when he saw Jesus afar off, ‘‘ran and worshipped him, 
and cried, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God, I adjure thee 
by God, that thou torment me not:” (Mark. v. 6.) and St. John 
informs us that the angelic choir, the spirits of just men made 
perfect, yea, the whole host of heaven stand before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, saying, “ Salvation unto our God which 
sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb.” Rev. vii. 10. Again, 
‘‘ blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him, that 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
Rev. v.13. Christ then was adored by his cotemporaries ; he 
is so by the unerring inhabitants of heaven. This fact is an 
incontrovertible evidence of his divinity. It is an evidence in 
itself so complete, that were there no other it would alone claim 
the assent of every rational being to the truth that Jesus Christ 
is Lord of all. Our reason teaches us that the one God has the 
exclusive claim to the nomage of his creatures. ‘The scriptures 
teach the same thing. ‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.” Matt. iv. 10. ‘They pronounce 
all worship of which God is not the object, to be idolatry. God 
has communicated his name tocreatures, but in no instance has 
he permitted them to exact worship from others. ‘To himself 
does he reserve exclusively this high dignity. “ Confounded, 
says he, be all they that serve graven images, that boast them- 
selves of idols, i. e. that adore any person or thing other than 
me.” Even those whom he has honoured with his name are 
summoned to unite in his praise, “ worship him all ye Gods.” 
(Psalm xcvii. 7.) Is God thus jealous of his worship, andthas 
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he permitted a creature to exact and to receive it? Impossible! 
No, my brethren, once admit the credibility of the sacred wri- 
ters who so frequently and so variously represent Christ as the 
fit and actual object of worship, and you will be forced to admit 
that he is the only true God. Pliny says, Christ was worshipped 
as a God. If this were untrue, how gross calumny, yet no apo- 
logist of that day refutes it. The conclusion is so irresistible, 
that an eminent opposer of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity is 
said to have affirmed, that if he could be persuaded that our 
Lord, during his incarnation, had been the object of a single 
act of adoration, he would not hesitate to admit that he was in 
anerror. I trust, my brethren, the evidence which has been 
adduced has satisfied you of the fact that Christ's was worship- 
ped, of course that he is God. 

I add, as the last argument for the divinity of our Lord which 
I shall now mention, that the scriptures refer the same acts 
indiscriminately to God and to Christ. They affirm the same 
things of the one and the other ; in fact, make the terms God 
and Christ completely interchangeable. This they do obviously 
without design. It is therefore an unintentional corroboration 
of our Lord’s divinity which ought to have great weight. 
Under preceding heads of this discourse, instances of the posi- 
tion here asserted have been incidentally produced. I shall now 
recite a few additional ones, which could not be systematically 
classed under any of our former propositions. 

1. The gospel dispensation is imputed to both; St. Paul, on 
one occasion, calls it “ the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Gal. i. 
12. On another he says, ** God by revelation made known unto 
me this mystery.” Eph. iii. 3. 

2. The coming to judge the world is imputed to both. “ Be- 
hold, (saith Isaiah xl. 10.) the Lord God will come, his reward 
is with him.” In Revelation xxii. 10. Christ saith, ** Behold 
I come quickly, and my reward is with me.” In like manner St. 
Peter entitles the day of judgment, “ the day of God,” (2 Ep. 
ili. 12.) and St. Paul calls it “ the day of Christ.” Phil. i. 10. 

3. Again, Sanctification is ascribed to both ; Jude addresses 
his epistle “to them that are sanctified by God the Father.” St. 
Paul teaches us that it is Christ “ that sanctifieth.” Heb. ii. 
11. 

4, The salvation of man is attributed sometimes to the one, 
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sometimes tothe other. Thus (Isaiah xliii. 11.) God the 
Father, speaking says, “ Beside me there is no Saviour ;” yet 
does St. Peter, (2 Peter iii. 18.) call Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. So the Christian Church is said to be the Church of 
God, which he hath purchased with his own blood; (Acts xx. 
28.) yet do the scriptures declare that Christ hath suffered the 
just for the unjust, that he bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that he is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. 
Our Lord himself declared that he was the founder of the 
Christian Church. “ Upon this rock (says he to Peter) I will 
build my Church.” Matt. xvi. 18. Surely here is sufficient to 
justify the declaration of our Lord, that “ what things soever 
the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” John v. 
18. To pursue this branch of the subject farther cannot be 
necessary, but were this done it would no doubt appear, as has 
been asserted, that there is no one thing done by the Father 
that was not done by the Son. The same things are affirmed 
by the sacred writers of the one and the other. Thus St. Paul 
says, “ Let us not tempt Christ as some of them also tempted 
and were destroyed of serpents.” 1 Cor. x. 9. Yet in the nar- 
rative of this event the Israelites are said to have spoken not 
against Christ, but against God, who as a punishment, sent fiery 
serpents among them.” Num. xxi. 5. or Psalm Ixxviii. 56. 

5. St. John (i. 14.) says, “ the Word,” i. e. Christ, “ was made 
flesh. Of God, St. Paul asserts the same thing; “ God,” saith 
he, “* was manifest in the flesh.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

6. In the commencement of a narrative in Rev. (xxii. 6.) 
it is said, “the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel 
to show the things ;” in the conclusion Christ says, “I Jesus 
have sent mine angel to testify these things.” v. 16. 

7. Isaiah says to the church, “ thy Maker is thine husband, the 
Lord of hosts is his name.” liv. 5. St. John (iii. 29.) declares 
Christ is the Bridegroom of the Church. 

8. The Psalmist says, (c. 3.) “ The Lord he is God, we are the 
sheep of his pasture ;” yet Christ says, ‘I am the good shep- 
herd ; the good shepherd giveth his life forthe sheep.” John x. 
11. Sce the same, John xxi. 16. compared with 1 Peter v. 2. 
and Psalm xxiii. 1. with John x. 16. 

9. Again the Psalmist says of the Son (Psalm ii. 12.) “ Bles- 
sed are all they that put their trust in him :” elsewhere (Psalm 
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ixxxiv. 12) he applies these very words to the Father, “* O Lord 
of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth-in thee.” 

10. The one as well as the other is declared to be the object of 
supreme love. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c. this is the first and great commandment.” Christ 
says, ‘t whatever ye do, you shall do all to my glory.” Again, 
“ if any man come to me and hate not, (i.e. love me not more 
than) his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and bre- 
thren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.” Luke xiv. 26. 

11. God the Father is said by Isaiah viii. 13. to be for a stone 
of stumbling and for a rock of offence ; by David to have as- 
cended on high, led captivity captive, and received gifts for men. 
Psalm Ixviii. 18. These very words are applied to Christ by 
St. Peter, (1 Peter ii. 8.) and St. Paul, (Eph. iv. 8.) 

21. The angels are called God’s angels, or angels of the Most 
High; yet we read in the Scriptures, of Jesus Christ with his an- 
gels. This, to say the least, implies equality of the Son with 
the Father. As different inspired writers, referring to the same 
event, so the same persons, at different times, speak of God 
the Father and God the Son as the same being. Thus in John 
ii. 25. Christ says, “ I am the resurrection ;” in Luke xx. 36. 
he asserts of the faithful, that they are “ the children of God,” 
being “ the children of the resurrection,” i.e. because his chil- 
dren, therefore they are God’s. St. Paul, in the same passage, 
uses the terms God and Christ interchangeably. “ We shall (says 
he) all stand before the judgment seat of Christ; for it is writ- 
ten—every tongue shall confess to God. So then every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God.” Rom. xiv. 10, &c. 
Again, ‘“‘ God hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 
Now then we are ambassadors for Christ; as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” (1 Cor. v. 19, 20.) 

10. God, speaking by Zachariah (xii. 10) says, ‘* They shall 
look on me whom they have pierced”—Again, by David (xxii. 
16) “* They pierced my hands and my feet.” These passages 
both refer to the crucifixion ; one of them is expressly so applied 
by St. John. The Scripture saith,.‘* They shall look on him 
whom they have pierced.” John xix. 37. The crucified Jesus 
then was God? Malachiiii. 1. God says, * I will send my mes- 
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genger, who shall prepare the way before me.” Christ thus 
quotes the prophecy: I send—which shall prepare the way be- 
fore thee. 


That our Saviour possessed the natural and moral attributes _ 


of deity; that he is entitled to worship, and did receive it from 
the most pious persons ; that the sacred writers ascribe to him 
the same acts, and affirm of him the same things which they do 
of Jehovah; in short, use alternately the names God and Christ 
evidently as if speaking of the same being—Such are the truths 
which at this time have been substantiated on scriptural testi- 
mony. They add much to the mass of evidence in favour of the 
doctrine of the text. But they do not complete it. What re- 
mains to be offered on this subject will form another discourse: 








With much pleasure we insert the following interesting sketch 
of the Life of the late Rev. Dr. Keene, of the Eastern shore of 
Maryland. Some years ago we had the pleasure of seeing 
this venerable servant of God; and we remember the feelings 
of reverence and delight with which we beheld him, disabled 
by the infirmities of age from the charge of a parish, join- 
ing in the worship as one of the congregation. The reflec- 
tion then occurred to us—if every worshipper would attend to 
the service with the same reverential devotion, and audibly join 
in the responses with the same fervor which animates this 
venerable minister, how affecting and impressive would the 
liturgy of the Church appear; how fruitful would it be of 
spiritual comfort, and of all holy affections.] 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


A brief Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. SAMUEL, 
Keene, D. D. for many years Rector of St. Luke’s Parish, 
Queen Anne’s county, Maryland. 


DHE late Rev. Dr. Keene was one of those clergymen who 
did honour to the State of Maryland, of which he was a native, 
and to the Protestant Episcopal Church, of which he was a most 
faithful son and servant. He was born in Baltimore county, 
May 11, 1734. He was one of nine or ten sons, descended from 
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a respectable family of English extraction, and much esteemed 
for their worth of character and regularity of deportment. The 
early part of his education was under the Rev. Charles Lake, 
who was some time Rector of St. James’ parish, in Ann-Arun- 
del county. This gentleman contracted a friendship for his 
popil, which lasted through life; and by his last will, in 1763, 

e appointed him one of his executors ; bequeathing to him all 
his books, pamphlets, and papers of every kind. Mr. Keene, 
after leaving the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Lake, completed his 
education at the College and Academy of Philadelphia; where 
he took his degree of bachelor of arts, in June, 1759. The 
year following, he obtained holy orders from the Bishop of. 
Rochester (under letters dimissory from the Bishop of London) 
as a Deacon, on the 21st of September, and as a Priest on the 
29th of September, 1760. His first settlement in a parish was 
at Annapolis, in his native state, where he continued a few 
years. He afterwards held parishes in other parts of the State, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland: but the greatest part of 
his time was devoted to St. Luke’s parish, in Queen Anne’s 
county, of which he was appointed Rector in December, 1766. 
About this time he purchased a considerable tract.of land upon 
the division line between Queen Anne’s and Caroline counties ; 
and here he resided chiefly ever after. He lived a short time 
in Kent county, where he presided over Washington College, 
in Chestertown, and held a parish ; as also a few years in the 
lower counties of the Eastern Shore, where he exercised his 
ministry. But impaired health compelled him to return to his 
own estate and former parish (of St. Luke) in Queen Anne’s, 
There he officiated laboriously, so long as advanced years and 
growing infirmities permitted him to continue the regular charge 
of a parish; and when he thought himself no longer equal to 
this duty, he still officiated occasionally as he was able. During 
the five or six last years of his life he resided with Mr. Charles 
Goldsborough, in Talbot county, who married his niece and 
adopted daughter: for, it is proper to remark, that though Dr. 
Keene was many years a married man, yet he had not the satis- 
faction to have any children. This circumstance, however, ena- 
bled him to exercise more freely the munificence of his dispo- 
sition, in befriending many of a very numerous connection, who 
in any way required his aid; and this he ever communicated 
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in the most hberal and endearing manner. The late Rev. 
Samuel Keene, jun. especially was adopted by him,and educated 
at his expense, for that ministry, which he discharged so long as 
an extremely delicate constitution gave him opportunity, with so 
much fidelity to his Divine Master, and affectionate regard to 
his flock ; and which, under a lingering illness of several years, 
he sustained, with a dignity that did honour to his sacred cha- 
racter and the native powers of hismind. This, above all, de- 
lighted the heart of his truly paternal uncle, who, to his entire 
solace, beheld in him the fruits of those principles to which he 
was so much devoted, and which he had largely contributed to 
implant and cherish in his nephew. 

The Rev. Samuel Keene, sen. we ought to have observed, 
obtained his diploma as D. D. at a more advanced period of 
life, unsolicited, and perhaps unexpected, at the instance of 
one who knew him well, and who consequently knew him to be 
entitled to every honorary distinction; as did every person who 
knew him competently. He was a man of true theological 
learning, and of polite and general erudition. Few men espe- 
pecially could be found equal to him in researc‘. into ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. His memory was strong; and his mind, natu- 
rally acute and lively, had been early employed upon the peculiar 
studies of his profession. His judgment quickly selected those 
leading doctrines of the Scriptures which distinguish his own 
Church; and he most cordially embraced, and earnestly incul- 
cated them, through life. It has been lamented, that he never 
thought proper to issue to the public his sentiments upon topics, 
which the inadvertence of later years has rendered less wniver- 
sally interesting than they ought to be, to many even who are 
not generally indisposed to subjects of Christianity. He never 
swerved, either through mental imbecility, or any sinister 
views of popularity, from those arguments which appeared to 
him conclusive in the sacred scriptures as well as in primitive 
writers, for a Church divinely constituted and sustained through 
successive generations; for the divine origin of the Episcopal 
Ministry; and for a special appropriation for the general and na- 
tional support of the Christian religion. We have often heard 
him express his concern, that this point had been overlooked in 
the constitution of the United States, that no particular clause 
had been directed to a provision for this essential matter— 
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whilst we never heard him drop an expression which savoured 
of a wish to see his own Church established above others. At 
the same time that he was sincerely devoted to Episcopal prin- 
ciples, he was the most tolerant and charitable of men. He 
was a true friend to freedom of conscience ; and, had he not 
known the sin of schism, and the guilt and presumption, of any 
man, or set of men, undertaking to alter what God hath or- 
dained, he would have been indulgent and yielding perhaps to 
afault. It was hard for him to think unfavourably of any man. 
To judge harshly was foreign from his natural disposition, and 
from his principles as the unfeigned disciple of Christ. He 
was characteristically “* gentle ; showing all meekness unto all 
men.” Mildness and humility shone forth in their genuine 
gracefulness in his temper and deportment. In short, his prin- 
ciples were formed upon the Christian model, and his charac- 
ter comported most happily therewith. Few men have been 
so beloved and revered by the sincere and good of all deno- 
minations, of all sects and parties, as he was in his day. 

He was blessed with an uncommon share of health and a 
proportionate activity through the greatest part of a long life. 
He consummated his earthly course, after a short illness, on 
May 8, 1810. His funeral was attended (at his former dwel- 
ling, at Long Marsh) by a concourse of people, who testified 
most amply the high and universal estimation in which he was 
held. 

“ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.” 
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[We have been furnished by our much valued friend, the Rev. Fas. 
Fackson, Rector of St. Peter’s Parish, Easton, Maryland, 
with the following extract froma sermon preached by him, at 
the funeral of the Rev. Dr. Keene, and which we subjoin to 
the preceding sketch. | 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Extract from a Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Rev. 
Dr. Keene. 


Heb. xiii. 7, 8, 9.—2emember them which have the rule over 
you, who have spoken unto you the word of God, whose faith 
follow, considering the end of their conversation; Fesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. Be not 
carried about with diverse and strange doctrines: for it is @ 
good thing that the heart be established with grace; not with 
meats which have not profited them that have been occupied 
therein. 


My design is to instance, in a few particulars, the instruc- 
tions given, the doctrines maintained and inculcated by our de- 
ceased brother and father; and to give a brief sketch of his 
valuable life and character. 

With respect to the former—the public instructions which he 
delivered; these were, 

1. The doctrine of salvation by faith. His favourite texts 
appeared to be, “* By grace ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves: it is the gift of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” “The grace of God which bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men,” Tit. ii. 11. (This was the theme of his 
public discourses, his private conversation) —* Teaching us,” 
assuredly, as the Apostle himself continues, verses 12, 13, 14, 
“‘ that, denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
(God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” Faith and the 
grace of God were the prevailing topics of his disgourse. At 
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the same time he would most earnestly guard against that erro- 
neous persuasion which would found a hope of salvation upon 
that faith which is not productive of love and good works. 
The truth is, that faith, amidst the many perversions of our 
holy religion which have obtained for years past, hath ceased 
to be generally and properly understood. It is defined by the 
Apostle to be “ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen:” but the world hath of late been solicited 
to admit another acceptation of it. With a most unhappy in- 
dustry, exertions have been made to subvert that faith whereby 
man “‘ believeth unto righteousness,” to introduce in its place 
the low exercise of the mere animal spirits ; and thus the high- 
est, noblest act of the rational mind, of the heart and the judg- 
ment, hath been degraded into a mean function, which is common 
to us and the lower orders of creation. We have surely cause to 
remember the words of the divine Redeemer—“ when the Son 
of man cometh shall we find faith on the earth.” Faith appears 
among us to be totally misunderstood. By the infidel ft is con- 
founded with sight and knowledge, and by others with sense 
and feeling. Alas! that the professing friends of Christianity 
should thus become a party with its avowed enemies, and co- 
operate in exterminating the faith of Christ! Faith is another 
word for belief, and hath for its object the whole word of God, 
especially the great mystery of redemption by Jesus Christ. 
Whatsoever God hath seen fit to reveal, it belongeth to us 
most thankfully to receive, and most cordially to believe—es- 
pecially, what is the main design and. leading article of revela- 
tion, the redemption of mankind by the death and passion of 
our Saviour Christ ; the creation of the world by God the Fa- 
ther, the redemption of mankind by God the Son, and the sanc- 
tification of the faithful by God the Holy Ghost. These are 
the cardinal points and primary articles of revealed religion, 
which demand our belief and regard. ‘These our venerable 
friend inculcated most assiduously. He preached, he taught, 
he catechized. Jesus Christ and him crucified, you all re- 


member, was the subject of his discourses: and earnestly | 


and affectionately did he press upon you to receive the holy sa- 
crament, in remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, 
as well as to devote your lives to him who died for you. 

2. But he rested not here. As a master workman, he wel! 
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understood what was meet to edify the whole body, and each 
part of the body of the Church of Christ. From generals he 
proceeded to particulars, and from the private walk and obli- 
gations of Christians to those obligations by which they are 
bound to one another, as members of one community, as well 
as to Christ the head of all. These he occasionally stated and 
enlarged upon, as the season might require ; and upon these he 
appeared pre-eminently qualified to instruct and delight his 
hearers. Often have I listened with admiration, often have 
others lent a delighted ear, while he modestly, but freely un- 
folded his accumulated stores of scriptural and ecclesiastical 
learning. What the ancient economy ordained, what Jesus 
superadded and enjoined, what his Apostles practised and per- 
petuated, what the records of primitive times and the observ- 
ance of holy fathers and apostolic men have handed down, what 
Church history and Church usage have transmitted to the re- 
formation, and from the reformation to our own day, he could 
detail, with a minuteness and accuracy which reflected infinite 
credit upon the studies of his youthful years; and which, taken 
in view with the whole of his character, presented him as an 
admirable instance of that “ scribe,” or teacher, well “ instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven,” who is compared by our blessed 
Saviour to “ a householder which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old.” : 

Such was the instructor, my brethren, with whom you were 
for many years most singularly favoured. You can all remem- 
ber, more or less, his public instructions ; and many of you will 
be able to recollect the conversations which you heard from 
him at this house. Nearly fifty years he had been a Minister ; 
and much the largest portion of that time he spent among you: 
and did he not ever treat you as a friend, as a father? He never 
repulsed, but solicitously invited and encouraged your access. 
His house and table were thrown open with the most unequalled 
hospitality. His liberal, yet unostentatious board appeared 
ready for all, and his affability could be exceeded only by his 
solicitude for the real welfare of all. He frowned only upon 
vice and folly, or impiety.—Follow him to the house of God, 
where he delighted to be, and whither ye at one time attended 
him in glad and zealous multitudes. What did he not do to 
interest you as worshippers, to edify you as Christians! He 
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lectured and discoursed to you upon the service of the Church; 
he performed that service with correctness, with devotion and 
with fervour: and, to animate and perfect your devotions, he led, 
as he had previously trained you, in the duty of Psalmody.* He 
preached to all the word of life from the pulpit, and from the 
desk he examined the younger part of his congregation in the 
catechism. Your children were in many instances prepared for 
this by schools established at his instance, and supported, in 
part, at his expense.f ‘Thus did he make full proof of his mi- 
nistry, not in respect of the doctrine of redemption alone, but 
the whole economy of the Christian dispensation; whatever 
appertained to the faith of Christ which ye possess, and the 
Church of Christ; of which ye are members. 

3. He inculcated obedience, cheerful and universal obedience 
to all the commandments, all the ordinances of God. 

It was observed under the first head, that though he main- 
tained the doctrine of salvation by faith, yet he asserted also 
the equal and absolute necessity of good works, not only as a 
natural fruit and evidence of faith, but as an express article of 
the Christian covenant, and an indispensable condition of sal- 
vation. He was no declaimer against the moral law, nor neg- 
lecter of it. He knew that without morality thére could be no 
religion, as without religion there can, in truth, be no scrip- 
tural morality. ‘ Think not,” saith our Saviour, Matt. v. 17, 
18, 19, “ that Iam come to destroy the law or the prophet : 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfl—For verily, I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven; but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 


' ealled great in the kingdom of heaven.” 


With authority such as this, your venerable Pastor made it 
his incessant duty to read and explain the several command- 


* The Rev. Dr. Keene was well acquainted with Church music, and, in some 
instances, was at the pains to instruet the members of his Congregation in the 
vocal part of that divine art. k Sees. 

+ He is stituted schools in different parts of his parish, in which it was an in 
dispensable rule, that the catechisma should be duly taught, and for this he gave 
annually 10/. to each teacher, out of his own salary. At one time he had as many 


as ten schools conducted upon this plan. 
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ments both to the old and the young ; and guarded against the 
violation of them. He rebuked offenders with all authority 
The more flagrant transgressions of the moral law, and which 
the ecclesiastical discipline of his time would reach, such as 
profane swearing, gaming, sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, adul- 
tery, and other vices, he endeavoured to remedy by that pain- 
ful but necessary corrective. 

He insisted not only upon an obsérvance of the command- 
ments, but also of the ordinances of the Lord. He exhorted 
parents betimes to bring forward their children to the house of 
God, to be admitted members of his Church by the holy rite 
of baptism, and adults he admonished to ratify and renew their 
bastismal engagements, first in confirmation,* then in the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper. The devout exercises of God’s 
temple, whether on the Lord’s day or on other days, he strongly 
urged and warmly pressed upon all; and also the private duties 
of prayer, of meditation, of self-examination, and religious 
reading and conversation, especially the reading of the. holy 
scriptures. . 

Thus, brethren, did he labour to impress upon you the 
pure doctrines of the gospel—the faith of Christ; to esta- 
blish and perfect you in whatever relates to the nature and con- 
stitution, the worship and ordinances of the Church; and thus 
did he strive, by continually enforcing and explaining the several 
commandments, the statutes and ordinances of the Lord, to 
bring you into a thorough understanding of the word of life, and 
most entire obedience to it—to “ make you perfect unto every 
good work.” He placed before you the immaculate example of 
the blessed Jesus for your imitation; and pointed you to his ex- 
piatory sufferings and mediation for the hope of reconciliation. 
He encouraged and incited you to repentance and amendment 
of heart and life ; to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable unto God ; to consider yourselves as “ buried 
with Christ by baptism into death ;” to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord; to flee 
the ways of sin and sinners, and to tread industriously the nar- 


* Daring the largest part of his more active ministry this sacred and exalted 
ordinance could not be enjoyed among us: but as soon as, by the consecration ot 
a Bishop in this State, it bec»me accessible to us, he zealously recommended to 
young persons to © wait upon the Lord, and renew their strength” in it. 
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row road which leadeth unto life. He rohoumended you to 
that grace and aid of the Holy Spirit, which is our only strength, 
and our only defence in the hour of temptation and danger; and 
taught you “ at all times to call for this by diligent prayer.” 

To this he superadded the yet more forcible and irresistible 
inducement of his own example. I appeal to you, if he might 
not (if any man of late days have right to do it) transfer to him- 
self the language of the holy Apostle, Acts xx. “ Ye know, 
from the first day that I came unto you, after what manner I 
have been with you at all seasons; serving the Lord with all 
humility of mind, and with many tears.; and how I kept back 
nothing that was profitable unto you, but have showed you pub- 
licly and from house to house.” I speak to those who have 
personally known the deceased, who have not only listened to 
his doctrines, but observed his manner of life ; and who, there- 
fore, require not to be told how meek and lowly he was ; how 
gentle and affable in his demeanour towards all ; how patiently 
he supported indignities, affronts and injuries—when he was 
reviled, reviling not again; how he condescended to men of 
low estate ; how beneficent and kind he was to all, in many in- 
stances to. the unthankful and the wicked; how he estimated 
not his own property or his own labours when he could be of 
service to others, but spent freely what he could supply of both, 
not only for the good of his immediate relatives, but for the 
Church at large, and for afflicted individuals every where. 
You need not be informed how exemplary he was in that most 
important part of every house-holder’s duty—the instruction 
and regulation of his family, especially of his servants. It con- 
cerns you much ever to retain this in mind, and to inform your- 
selves thoroughly as to that treatment which he pursued towards 
his domestics ; whom he considered not as beasts of the stall, 
to be fed and provided for, but as rational and accountable be- 
ings, who are to be taught and trained for heaven and immor- 


tality. He let them not loose to roam on the Lord’s day, but 


constrained and habituated them to the observance and improve- 
ment of that hallowed day. They were prepared and fitted by 
his care for the courts of the Lord’s house, and thither he re- 
quired that they should duly repair. At home he read and ex- 
plained to them those places of scripture which are adapted to 
their capacity and condition, on other days as well as on Sundays; 
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and thus rendered family religion complete, by adding authoritv 
and instruction to social worship, or the joint acts of prayer 
and praise. But why do I dwell upon a character which is in 
the knowledge of all; and which I cannot do you so much in- 
justice as not to suppose that you will study to your profit? 
The time presses for a close of this part of our subject. I 
must, therefore, however reluctantly, desist from descanting 
upon the qualities of a man who was long permitted to mi- 
nister amongst you, and who is now resumed by that God 
who gave him. As to the other exalted traits of his person 
and character, I forbear. But how indeed shall I forbear? 
Methinks I see him stili where we have often seen him! 
His tall, erect stature, his benignant and reverend aspect, his 
head whitened with years, whilst his brow was not furrowed, 
nor his countenance fallen, but the glow of cheerfulness still 
beaming from his looks—these features distinguish him from his 
fellows. I see his complacent assiduity to make himself at once 
serviceable and acceptable to all around him: I hear him speak, 
and “ the words of his mouth are gracious.” I see him in a 
situation in which you have not all of you had the advantage of 
beholding him, but which your knowledge of his life will na- 
turally lead you to conceive and expect: I see him on the bed 
of death. There, as in every situation, he retained that placid 
and composed mien which bespoke a mind intent upon celestial 
things, and an invigorated hope of rest above. Whilst we 
knelt by his bed-side, and prayed with him for the last time, 
the current of life seemed for a moment to return, and his face 
regained a fresh animation—his devout soul appeared to derive 
new aliment from converse with his God. And when, after- 
wards, his struggling spirit had taken its departure—when his 
breast had ceased to heave, and his pulse to throb, his unaltered 
countenance seemed still to say to us, Grieve not, I am but 
translated a little before you to the bosom of that Jesus, “ whom, 
having not seen, ye love.” 
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[A Correspondent who writes from Somerset county, Maryland, 
laments the increasing prevalence of the pernicious and odious 
vice of drunkenness, and has furnished us with the following 
extract on that subject, which he requests us to publish.] 


(from Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. ) 


Or the many fatal contrivances which our species, too fertile. 
in invention, have hit upon for corrupting themselves, defacing 
the blessed Maker’s image-upon the mind, and perverting the 
end of their creation, none would appear more unaccountable, if 
we were not too well accustomed to see instances of it, than 
the savage vice of drunkenness. That ever it should become a 
practice for rational beings to delight in overturning their rea- 
son ; that ever men should voluntarily choose, by swallowing 
a magical draught, to brutify themselves ; nay, to sink them- 
selves below the level of the brutes ; for drunkenness is pecu- 
liar to our species; this madness must appear to other orders of 
being wonderfully shocking. No man can bear the least reflec- 
tion upon his understanding, whatever he will upon his virtue. 
Yet men will indulge a practice by which experience convinces 
them, they will effectually lose their understanding, and become 
perfect ideots. Unthinking people are wont to look with great 
contempt upon natural fools; but in what light ought they to 
view a fool of his own making? What can be conceived more 
unsuitable to the dignity of human nature, than the drunkard, 
with his eyes staring, his tongue stammering, his lips quivering, 
his hands trembling, his legs tottering, and his stomach heav- 
ing—decency will not suffer me to proceed in so filthy a de- 
scription. The swine wallowing in the mire is not so loath- 
some an object as the drunkard; for nature in her meanest 
dress is always nature; but the drunkard is a monster out of 
nature. The only rational being upon earth reduced to abso- 
lute incapacity of reason or speech! A being formed for im- 
mortality sunk into filth and sensuality! A being endowed with 
capacities for being a companion of angels, and inhabiting the 
ethereal regions, in a condition not fit to come into a clean room 
among his fellow-creatures!' The lord of this world sunk be- 
low the vilest of the brutes! 
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One would think all this was bad enough; but there is much 
worse to be said against this most abominable and fatal vice: for 
there is no other that so effectually and so suddenly unhinges 
and overturns all virtues, and destroys every thing valuable in 
the mind as drunkenness ; for it takes off every restraint, and 
opens the mind to every temptation. So that there is no such 
expeditious way for a person to corrupt and debase himself, to 
turn himself from a man into a demon, as by intoxicating him- 
self with strong liquor. Nor is there perhaps any other habit 
so bewitching, and which becomes so soon unconquerable as 
drunkenness. The reason is plain. There is no vice which so 
effectually destroys reason. And when the faculties of the 


mind are overturned, what means can the unhappy person use, - 


or what excuse can another take with him to set him right? 
‘To attempt to reform a confirmed drunkard. is much the same 
as preaching to a madman or ideot. Reason, the helm of the 
mind, once destroyed, there is nothing remaining wherewith to 
steer it. It must then be left to run adrift. 

It is deplorable to think of the miserable pretences made use 
of to apologize for this beastly vice. One excuses himself by 
his being necessarily obliged to keep company. But it is noto- 
rious that nothing more effectually disqualifies a man for com- 
pany than to have his tongue tied, and his brains stupified with 
liquor. Besides, no man is obliged to do himself a mischief to 
do another no kindness. Another pretends he is drawn by his 
business, or way of life, to taverns and places of entertainment. 
But a man must never have been drunk, nor never see another 
drunk, to imagine that strong liquor will help him in driving 
bargains. On the contrary, every body knows that one is never 
so likely to be imposed on as when he is in liquor. Nor is the 
pretence of drinking to drive away care, to pass the time, or 
to cheer the spirits more worthy of a rational creature. | If, by 
the force of strong liquors, a man’s cares may be mechanically 
banished, and his conscience lulled asleep for a time, he can 
only expect them to break loose upon him afterwards with the 
greater fury. He who artificially raises his spirits by drinking 
will find them sink and flag in proportion ; and then they must 
be raised again; and so on, till at last he has no spirits to raise. 
For understanding, and fortune, and virtue, and healtn; all fall 
hefore this dreadful destroyer. As for drinking to pass the 
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time, instead of an excuse, it is an aggravation. It is criminal 
enough to waste expense and health without lavishing precious 
time besides. 

Nor is the pretence of being odious among one’s neighbours, 
and being looked upon as a precise fellow for living temperately 
any better than the others. Alas! we are not hereafter to stand 
or fall by the opinion of our neighbour. Besides, we ourselves 
im many cases show a neglect of the opinion of mankind, and 
do not cross our inclinations to gain it. And if in one instance 
why not in another? We may be sure of the favourable opi- 
nion of the sober part of our acquaimtance by keeping on the 
right side; the approbation of one of whom is preferable to that 
of a thousand drunkards. 

The best human means I know of for conquering a habit of 
drinking are to avoid temptation, to accustom one’s self by de- 
grees to lessen the quantity, and lower the strength of the liquor 
by a more and more dilution with water. 
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[ The following account of the late moments of Mr, Pitt is taken 
Srom his life by Gifford, lately published.] 


Account of the last Moments of Mr. Pitt. 


Tue Bishop of Lincoln was naturally very urgent with the 
physicians to allow him to apprize Mr. Pitt of the probable 
duration of his confinement, that he might decide on the pro- 


. priety of resigning or retaining his office. But the physicians 


were unanimously and decidedly of opinion that nothing should 
be said to their patient on the subject. Mr. Pitt daily grew 
worse; and, on Monday the 20th, the physicians declared, “ the 
symptoms were unpromising, and his situation was hazardous.” 
In the evening of that day he became much worse, and his 
mind, as is usual in cases of intense debility, occasionally wan- 
dered. Sir Walter Farquhar passed the night by his bed side, 
and at 4 o’clock, on Wednesday morning, he called up the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, telling him he was much alarmed, and would 
no longer object to any communication which the Bishop might 
think proper to make to him. ‘The Bishop, who appears never 
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to have entertained those hopes which the medical attendants 
encouraged, had continually pressed the physicians to permit 
him to intimate to Mr. Pitt that his situation was precarious, in 
order that he might receive his instructions respecting his af- 
fairs and papers, and call his attention to religious duties: but 
they had constantly affirmed, that they saw no danger, and 


could not sanction any proceeding which might create agitation 


of mind; as such agitation might be productive of serious 
mischief. 

The Bishop immediately went to Mr. Pitt’s bed-side, and 
told him he found it to be his duty to inform him, that his situ- 
ation was considered as precarious, and requested his leave to 
read prayers to him, and to administer the sacrament. Mr. 
Pitt looked earnestly at the Bishop for a few moments, and 
then, with perfect composure, turned his head to Sir Walter 
Farquhar, who stood on the other side of the bed, and slowly 
said, ‘** How long do you think I have to live?” ‘The physician 
answered he could not say, and expressed a faint hope of his 
recovery. A half smile on Mr. Pitt’s countenance showed that 
he placed this language to its true account. In answer to the 
Bishop’s request to pray with him Mr. Pitt said—* I fear FE 
have, like too many other men, neglected prayer too much to 
have any ground for hope, that it can be efficacious on a death- 
bed—but,” rising as he spoke, and clasping his hands with the 
utmost fervour and devotion, “ I throw myself entirely” (the 
last word being pronounced with a strong emphasis) “ upon 
the mercy of God, through the merits of Christ!” The Bi- 
shop assured him, that the frame of his mind, at this awful 
moment, was exactly such as might reasonably be expected to 
render prayer acceptable and useful. 

The Bishop then read prayers, and Mr. Pitt joined in them 
with calm and humble piety. He repeatedly expressed, in the 
strongest manner, his sense of his own unworthiness to‘appear 
in the presence of God ; disclaiming all ideas of merit, but with 
a conscience evidently clear and undisturbed. He appealed to 
the Bishop’s knowledge of the steadiness of his religious prin- 
ciples, and said, it had ever been his wish and endeavour to act 
rightly, and to fulfil his duty to God and to the world ; but that 
he was very sensible of many errors and failures. He declared 
that he was perfectly resigned to the will of God ; that he felt 
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no enmity towards any one, but died in peace with all mankind ; 
and expressed his hope, at once Aumble and confident, of eternal 
happiness through the intercession of his Redeemer. 

* * * * * * * He attempted to give some written directions 
respecting the disposal of his papers ; but finding himself unable 
to write legibly, he resigned the pen to the Bishop, who wrote 
what Mr. Pitt dictated. Mr. Pitt afterwards read what was 
written, and signed the different papers in the presence of Sir 
Walter Farquhar and of several of his servants, who had re- 
mained in the room a part of the time in which Mr. Pitt was 
engaged in religious duties, and heard this great and good man 
profess the faith, and hope, and. charity, of an humbly pious 
Christian. 

Mr. Pitt was much exhausted by these exertions, and very 
soon grew much worse. About two o’clock on the Wednesday 
afternoon he suffered much for some time, and seemed to 
struggle for breath. He then fell into a kind of stupor, but re- 
mained sensible almost to the last. About a quarter past four 
on Thursday morning, the 23d of January, 1806—the anni- 
versary of that day on which, five and twenty years betore, he 
had first become a member of ithe British Senate—he breathed 
his last, without struggle and without pain. He was then in his 
47th year. 
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History 9f the Inrricues and Practices ¢f the Puritans 
against the Cuurcn 9f ENGLAND. 


{ Continued from p. 172. } 


We ure now entering upon a dark and tempestuous period, 
when the violence of political and religious incendiaries com- 
bined to wheim for a time the Church and State beneath the 
triumphant surges of sacrilege and rebellion. It must have 
been discerned from the preceding pages, that, notwithstanding 
the vigilance occasionally exerted against the Puritans, their 
fiery spirit and deadly animosity to the Church could not be 
quelled ; but that, on the contrary, it broke forth, whenever 
opportunity offered, with additional malignity and more threat- 
ening symptoms. The late king, by the imprudent part which 
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he took in the Arminian controversy, revived the confidence of 
the faction, and enabled them to increase their numbers, by 
persuading the people that they only were the true preachers of 
God’s word, and that those who did not come up to their stand- 
ard were at least not unfavourable to popish tenets. _ 

Charles I. though not so learned as his father, had less vanity 
and more judgment, His attachment to the Church was founded 
on a principle of solid piety, without any ostentatious parade. 
The increase of Puritanism gave him great uneasiness ; for he 
saw plainly that its direct tendency was to introduce a spirit of 
insubordination, which must, if it proved successful, sap the 
very foundations of monarchy itself. His first step, on coming 
to the throne, shows that he was actuated by this apprehension ; 
and from the state in which the kingdom stood, it will be seen 
that his apprehension was just. He began by retrenching the 
number of his own chaplains, discarding those who were known 
to lean towards Puritanism, and distinguishing, with marks of 
his favour, those who adhered steadfast to the established doc- 
trines and discipline. 

The first parliament in this eventful reign began by prosecut- 
ing Dr. Richard Montague, a learned divine, who, in a treatise 
written at the command of the late king, had confuted the Cal- 
vinistical doctrines, and proved that they were not those of the 
Church of England. For this the House of Commons ordered 
Montague into custody, and afterwards obliged him to give se- 
curity in 2000l. for his appearance. 

In the succeeding parliament the prosecution was again taken 
up, and the Lower House passed several articles of impeach- 
ment against Montague, but they were never carried up to the 
House of Lords. The whole proceedings show to what a 
height the spirit of Puritanism ‘was risen at this period, when 
the legislative assembly could so far depart from its proper pro- 
vince as to persecute a learned man because he denied absolute 
predestination. But though the impeachment slept, the Cal- 
vinistic party were not idle, and the press teemed with numer- 
ous answers to Montague on the disputed points, the principal 
of which was, “ whether the elect could fall from grace.” 

In consequence of the parliamentary resolutions, and the 
agitation which the controversy occasioned out of doors, the 
King issued a proclamation, in which he declared “ his utter 
Vol. 7. 36 
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dislike of all those who, to show their parts, to please their 
humour, or to play their revenge, should ‘be so hardy as to pro- 
pagate any new opinions differing from the orthodox belief of 
the Church of England ; and that ‘he was fully resolved not to 
admit any innovation in the doctrine or discipline of the Church.” 
He afterwards “ commands all his subjects, (and more espe- 
cially the Clergy) both in England and Ireland, that from hence- 
forth they manage themselves with such discretion and con- 
science, that neither ‘by writing, preaching, painting, confer- 
ences or otherwise, they raise any doubts, or publish any sin- 
gularities.concerning religion: but that, upon arguments of this 
nature, they keep themselves close to the doctrine and disci- 
pline happily established by authority.” This proclamation 
was so worded as to strike with equal force against both par- 
ties ; and the evident object of it was to put an end to the use- 
less and unhappy disputes which were then raging, to the de- 
struction of Christian charity. 

But the disaffected party raised great clamours against the 
Bishops for shutting their mouths, and endeavoured, too suc- 
cessfully, to. persuade the people, that this was only intended to 
support Arminianism, and thereby to introduce popéry. In- 
deed, as Hume justly observes, “ the extreme rage against 
popery was a sure characteristic of Puritanism.”* As the king 
had married a Roman Catholic, and as, in consequence of it, 
some favour was shown to those of that religion, though not 
amounting to a toleration, the Puritans did all they could to 
inflame the minds of the people with fears of popery. The 
religious ceremonies, especially those used in the cathedrals, 
the habits of the dignified Clergy, and the mild doctrines 
preached by the most learned of them, in opposition to the 
gloomy system of the Calvinists, were all represented, in glaring 
colours, as so many characteristics of the whore of Babylon. 
In vain did the king attend constantly upon the service of the 
established Church; in vain did he promote to the highest dig- 
nities those divines who had most strenuously combated the 
errors of the Romish Church ; in vain did he put the laws in 
force against recusants ; in vain did he send the queen’s chap- 
hain’s and domestics out of the kingdom—neither the factious 


* Vol. vi. p. 211 
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preachers, nor the misguided people, nor the demagogues in par- 
liament, would believe his. sincerity. The general cry of the 
increase of popery prevailed ; andiin proportion as the foul con- 
tagion, thus excited; by the damop ef hypocrisy, spread its in- 
fluence, so did the nation drink down the intoxicating spirit of 
fanaticism. Every new parliament, (for the king was driven by 
necessity to call them. in quick succession,) still obstinately con- 
tinued the: old: complaint of religious. grievances, among which 
the growth of Arminianism was always. stated foremost.; and 
though the people knew not what Arminianism really was, yet 
as they were made to believe it to be one of the heads of the 
Beast, they needed nothing more to make them hate every man 
who was branded with the odium of it. When we consider 
the characters which many of the members of those parliaments 
bore for learning and: judgment, we can hardly suppose they 
could. themselves be weak enough to believe that there was any 
real design to injure the constitution, either ecclesiastical. or 
civil, on the part of the government. If the king was forced, 
by their continued obstinacy, to employ obsolete and questiona- 
ble expedients to raise supplies for the public service, and if, at 
atime when the precise limits of the regal prerogative were 
not accurately marked out, or even understood, he did exert an 
undue power over those whom he regarded as incendiaries ; it 
will be found that the House of Commons were also making 
encroachments upon the king’s privileges, of which he had a 
right to be jealous. 

In granting that some measures adopted by the court were 
stricter than the constitution warranted, and that encouragement 
was given to those divines who were stigmatized with the name 
of Arminians, and in allowing that zealous attempts were made 
to check the growth of Puritanism, and to allay the disputes 
which prevailed on the five points, we dg no more than what 
justice requires of us. For the first this excuse only can be 
urged, that the king did not come up to any of his predecessors, 
for he never acted without legal advice ; and with respect to 
the other points, so far from thinking any apology necessary, it 
must be obvious, to every one who knows and admires the con- 
stitution of the Church, that the measures were praiseworthy 
and expedient. Had the Church been enveloped in the sable 
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pall of Geneva by regal and parliamentary power, she might 
have lain entombed to the present day. 

In the year 1628, a remarkable declaration was prefixed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of religion, then reprinted, in which the 
king says, “ that the Articles of the Church of England (which 
had been allowed and authorized heretofore, and which our 
clergy generally have subscribed unto,) do contain the true doc- 
trine of the Church of England, agreeable to God’s word: 
which we do therefore ratify and confirm, requiring all our lov- 
ing subjects to continue in the uniform profession thereof, and 
prohibiting the least difference from the said Articles ; which 
to that end we command to be reprinted, and this our declara- 
tion to be reprinted therewith.” Afterwards are given the fol- 
lowing excellent regulations: “that no man hereafter shall 
either print or preach to draw the article aside any way, but 
shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning thereof; and 
shall not put his own sense or comment to the meaning of the 
article, but shall take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” 

This declaration gave great offence to the Calvinists, who 
gave out that the design of it was chiefly for the suppressing 
orthodox books, for the discouraging godly ministers from 
preaching the comfortable doctrine of Predestination, and for 
promoting the growth of Arminianism.* To strengthen these 
jealousies, and to beget in the minds of the people a bitter ha- 
tred of the doctrines called Arminian, a letter was printed and 
industriously circulated, pretended to have been written from a 
Jesuit in England to the Rector of the college at Brussels, in 
which it was observed, “* We have now many strings to our 
bow, and have strongly fortified our faction, and have added 
two bulwarks more ; for when king James lived, he was very 
violent against Arminianism, and interrupted our strong designs 
in Holland. Now we have planted that sovereign drug Armi- 
nianism, which we hope will purge the Protestants from their 
heresy, and it flourishes and bears fruit in due season. There 
is another matter of consequence which we must take much into 
our consideration and tender care, which is to stave off Pur7- 
tans, that they hang not in the duke’s ears. They are an im- 
pudent subtile people, and itis to be feared lest they should ne- 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 746. 
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gociate a reconciliation between the duke and the parliament at 
Oxford and Westminster ; but now we assure ourselves, that 
we have so handled the matter, that both the duke and parlia- 
ment are irreconcileable.” Mr. Neal, after giving this letter, 
makes this triumphant remark ; “ it appears that Puritanism 
was the only bulwark of the constitution, and of the Protestant 
religion against the inroads of Popery and arbitrary power.”* 
And several writers who have since appeared in defence of the 
pretended Calvinism of our Church, have referred us triumph- 
antly to this same document, in proof that Arminianism and 
Popery are in alliance. Perhaps, however, this confidence would 
have been somewhat abated, if these zealous men had looked 
a little carefully into the credit of the evidence they have pro- 
duced. To say notning of the integrity of a Jesuit, we do not 
hesitate to assert, that a more contemptible piece of forgery was 
never fabricated than this letter. There is no name subscribed 
to it, neither has it ever been shown how it was detected, or by 
whom. The manner in which so curious a paper came to be 
discovered ought to have been exactly stated, for the purpose of 
establishing its genuineness, if not to trace out the author: but 
here all is palpably obscure. But let us look into the document 
itself ; and here falsehoods stare us in abundance. This Jesuit, 
not very politely it must be confessed, especially as he was writ- 
ing to his superior, calls his own party a faction, which is an | 
odious term, to make the best of it. In the next place, this 
Jesuit expresses his apprehensions of the Puritans; whom he 
represents, in the year 1628, as the friends of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, at which time it is well known they were at an irrecon- 
cileable distance. ‘The unknown Jesuit, however, is fearful that 
the Puritans will gain the duke’s ears, that is, his confidence ; 
and this proves that if the letter was genuine, the writer, con- 
trary to the character of his order, very little deserved to be — 
employed as a missionary. The letter, however, answered the 
purpose of the inventors, for though men of sense looked upon 
it as a forgery, it gained belief among the multitude, and in- 
creased the disaffected party. 

When the parliament met, religion was again the uppermost 
topic of their debates ; and one of the first things done in the 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 184. 
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Lower House, was to make a declaration concerning the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in opposition to that of the king just mentioned. 
This extraordinary declaration was as follows : 

“* We the Commons in Parliament assembled, do claim, pro- 
test, and avow for truth, the sense of the Articles of Religion, 
which were established by parliament in the thirteenth year of 
our late queen Elizabeth, which, by the public act of the Church 
of England, and by the general and current expositions of the 
writers of our Church, have been delivered unto us. And we 
reject the sense’ of the Jesuits and Arminians, and all others 
wherein they differ from us.” 

The observations of Collier upon this singular vow are very 
judicious ; “ "I'was thought (says he) the resolution of these 
matters, in which the most learned clergy were so much divid- 
ed, had been more proper for a provincial council ; that the set- 
ting a rule for belief, was foreign to the business of the Com- 
mons ; that their profession had not qualified them for inquiries 
of this kind ; and that they had neither character or authority 
for settling the controversy. To instance one clause of their 
declaration, ‘ they avow for truth the sense of the articles which 
were established by parliament in the thirteenth year of queen 
Elizabeth.’ But, by the way, neither the sense of the articles, 
nor the articles themselves, were established in that parliament, 
or in any other. We hear of no committee of religion appointed 
to examine the orthodoxy of these Credenda, or any resolution 
of the House upon their report. The design of that statute was 
only to provide against non-conformity ; for which purpose the 
clergy are obliged to subscribe the articles, and read them in 
their parish churches.”* 

But this House of Commons was so inflamed with zeal in 
the cause of religious reformation, as utterly to neglect all other 
eoncerns. They had conjured. up a horrible phantom called 
Arminianism, to frighten the nation ; and at length they seem 
to have conceived some real alarm at the bugbear of their own 
imagination. The gloom was now gathering very fast, and cer- 
tain fire-brands arose, who only served to agitate the minds of 
the people, embarrass the government, and to diffuse the 
wretched spirit of enthusiasm among all classes. The press 
laboured with gross libels against the Church ; nor were even 


* Collier, yol. ii. p. 747. 
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the first personages in the land spared in these infamons pam- 
phlets. One Leighton, a Scotch divine, distinguished himself 
conspicuously about this time as a seditious writer, in a book 
entitled Zion’s Plea, dedicated to the parliament. In this per- 
formance he solicits his patrons to “ kill all the. bishops, and 
smite them under the fifth rib.” He calls the queen “ an Ido- 
latress, a Canaanite, and a Daughter of Heth.” For this he 
was taken up, brought into the Star Chamber, and sentenced to 
have his ears cropped, his nose slit, his forehead branded, to be 
publicly whipped, and: afterwards to be imprisoned during the 
king’s pleasure. 

Haweis, in his Church History, has copied an infamous false- 
hood from Neal and Pierce, relative to this man’s sentence, 
which must not pass unnoticed. He says that Leighton was 
condemned in the Star Chamber at the instigation of archbishop 
Laud, who, when judgment was pronounced, “ pulled off his 
cap and gave thanks to God.” 

Leighton, on the contrary, was prosecuted by the Crown for 
his daring abuse of the queen ; and with respect to archbishop 
Laud’s interference or gratulation, nothing more need be said 
to disprove it than this, that when that great prelate was brought 
to trial, and when the utmost researches were made to get accu- 
sations against him, this case of Leighton was never once men- 
tioned, though the man was then living. The most trifling and 
ridiculous circumstances were trumped up into charges on that 
occasion by the archbishop’s enemies, who were determined to 
leave nothing undone to ruin him ; why then was not Leighton 
brought forward, if any part of this tale had been true? 

We should not have noticed this calumny, were it not to ex- 
pose the inconsistent conduct of a clergyman of the established 
Church, who; while he is enjoying part of her revenues, writes 
libels against her-constitution, promotes the cause of schism, vin- 
dicates the behaviour of her inveterate enemies, and calumniates 
the memory of thése who have died in her defence. 

The venerable prelate whose cause we have been asserting, 
was at this time at the head of ecclesiastical affairs, though not 
yet advanced to. the primacy. The remissness of archbishop 
Abbot gave considerable offence to the king, who was commen- 
dably anxious for the unity of the Church, then sadly broken by 
disputes and want of conformity. He therefore placed his con- 
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fidence in Laud bishop of London, who not only laboured te 
accomplish the king’s pious views with regard to the Church of 
England, but extended his watchful care to that of Ireland, 
which was then in a deplorable situation. At his request the 
king returned to the parochial clergy of that kingdom, the im- 
propriations remaining in the crown, by which generous act pro- 
vision was made for a learned ministry. He was also a great 
benefactor to the College at Dublin, knowing of how much im- 
portance the encouragement of learning was to the Protestant 
interest, when the Romish missionaries were not only active and 
subtle, but well qualified for their work by a suitable education. 
He procured the Bible to be translated into the Irish tongue, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England to be re- 
ceived by the Irish convocation. These surely are strong proofs, 
not only of the greatness of his mind, but of his unshaken at- 
tachment to the Church, of which he was so bright an ornament. 
Had he been inclined to restore the old religion, he would have 
adopted another course, and instead of raising the condition of 
the Protestant clergy, placing over them by his interest such pre- 
lates as Bedell and Bramhall, and, moreover, providing so strong 
a bulwark against Popery as the establishment of a learned uni- 
versity, he would have left things as he found them, that the 
darkness of ignorance might lead the people back to the ancient 
superstition. 

But we must now return to England, where the activity of 
Laud, in the service of the Church, continued to be indefatiga- 
ble. 

Notwithstanding the king’s declaration, the predestinarian 
controversy was still agitated with warmth, as if it was the very 
foundation of Christianity itself. Even Davenant, bishop of 
Salisbury, a pious and moderate prelate, introduced the subject 
in a sermon preached before his majesty, for which he was sum- 
moned to the council board, where he made his submission. 
For this also the king and archbishop have been blamed, but un- 
justly. If men in high stations had been suffered, without cen- 
sure, to agitate controversies which were producing unhapp\ 
confusions in the Church, those of inferior rank would not only 
have hada plea of excuse, but would have been stimulated to 
proceed with fresh eagerness and to greater lengths. 

In the latter end of 1632, by the sagacity of Laud, a curious 
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scheme of the Puritans was effectually broken up, though not 
till after it had done some mischief. About six years before, a 
project was formed by the party to set up Lectures, with the en- 
couragement of a maintenance, in market towns. To this pur- 
pose certain feoffees were entrusted to purchase such impropri- 
ations as belonged to the laity, and then to set up a constant 
preaching ministry. The design wearing the face of piety, an- 
swered expectation, and thus a large sum was raised in a shoft 
tite to carry it into execution. But notwithstanding the spe- 
cious appearance of the scheme, there lay a snake in the grass ; 
for, after all, this extraordinary zeal was only to strengthen the 
interest of the dissenters, to bring in the Geneva discipline, and 
raisé a battery apainst the Church. The feoffees were non-con- 
formists, and some of them had been silenced by their bishops. 
Their design was not to relieve the parochial clergy, but to sup- 
port a number of lecturers, of their own principles, and who de- 
pended entirely upon the good will of their patrons. It is far- 
ther evident, that the scheme had a schismatical object ; for the 
feoffees allowed ‘private pensions to those ministers who had 
been suspended for non-conformity in the ecclesiastical courts. 
The business was brought into the court of the exchequer, 
where the whole scheme, being clearly discovered, the feoffment 
was cancelled, and the purchased impropriations confiscated to 
the king.* 
{ To be continued.) 


* Collier, p. 754 
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REVIEW. 
From the British Critic for April, 1810. 


| The remarks in this review are particularly applicable to Eng- 
land, But whatever relates to Lancaster’s system of educa- 
tion.is worthy of general attention.] 


A Serman preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
on Thursday, Fune 1, 1809. Being the Time of the Yearly 
Meeting af the Children educated in the Charity Schools, in 
or about the Cities of London and Westminster. By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, LL. B. Archdeacon of Sarum. Published at 
the Request of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the Trustees of the several Schools. To which is 
annexed an Account of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 4to. pp. 36 Rivingtons. 1809. 


A More appropriate topic than that which is principally 
handled in this discourse could not have been selected. The 
meeting of the charity schools presses upon the mind the sub- 
ject of education, and the Archdeacon particularly employs him- 
self in considering the new plan of teaching the poor, as prac- 
tised by Mr. Lancaster. It has become very important, that 
this plan, as managed by that individual, should be publicly con- 
sidered. ‘The plan itself is undoubtedly good, as to all its lead- 
ing and most characteristic features ; which are now known to 
have been tried originally by Dr. Bell, at Madras. To the plan, 
as invented by Dr. Bell, and practised under his influence and 
direction, we do not conceive that any very material objection 
exists. But Mr. L. is a Dissenter ; and though he is in him- 
self apparently very moderate, and, by the interference of some 
venerable, learned, and very judicious friends of the established 
Church, has been induced in London even to employ parts of 
our authorized Liturgy as the medium of instruction ; yet, as 
a new and extraordinary system of extension has lately been 
commenced, it seems urgent upon us that new precautions 
should be taken. Mr. L. has lately, in several instances, gone 
forty or fifty, or many more miles from London, to deliver a 
gratuitous lecture on the advantages of his mode of education; 
intended te lead, and having actually led, in some cases, to the 
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establishment of new schools, under his immediate influence 
and direction. Should this proceed to any great extent, it seems 
very well worthy of consideration, how prodigious a machine 
this may soon become for one individual to wield ; who, if he 
be not an enemy to the Church, certainly is not a member of it. 
To us it appears formidable. 

Schools in general are by statute subject to the control and 
licence of the Bishop of the Diocese, as Mr. Daubeny very pro- 
perly shows ; but here may arise the phenomencn-of a single 
Quaker exercising more influence in that important point than 
all the Bishops together. The preacher very properly dwells 
on the great danger of increasing religious indifference, already 
too prevalent, by an education which is not distinctively that of 
any religion. After extending our own reflections so far, we 
can only refer to the Sermon itself as useful and important, and 
press our readers to peruse and consider it. If the new plan 
be, on more mature deliberation, deemed worthy of being ex- 
tended throughout the kingdom, let it be on Dr. Bell’s system ; 
and, in every instance, under the control of the Bishop, and 
the immediate and authorized direction and superintendance of 
the parochial Clergy. Thus, and thus only, can all ill effect 
be precluded. 








Written on the parting of three Friends. By a Lady at 
thirteen years of age. 


WueEn shall we thrée meet again ? 
When shall we three meet again? 

Oft shall glowing hope retire, 

Oft shall wearied love expire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 

Ere we three shall meet again! 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath an hostile sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls ; 
Still in fancy’s rich domain 
ft shall we three meet again ! 


























Resignation. 
When around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine ; 
When these burnish’d locks are grey, 
Thinn’d by many a toil-spent day ; 
May this long lov’d bower remain, 
Here may we three meet again! 





When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamp is dead ; 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, power, and fame are laid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 


There may we three meet again! 
[British Critic. 
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Resignation.- By Chatterton. 


©) Gadt ‘whee thunder shakes the aks; : 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys ; 
To, thee, my only rock, I fly,, 
Thy mercy in this justice praise. 
The mystic mazes of thy will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 
Are past the power of human skill, 
But what th’ Eternal acts is right. 


O teach me, in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy. tear, 
To still my sorrows, own thy power, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 
If in this bosom ought but thee 
Encroaching sought a boundless. sway, 
Omniscience could the danger see, 
And mercy take the cause away. 


Then why, my soul, dost thou, complain ? 
Why drooping seek the dark recess ? 

Shake off the melancholy chain, 

For God created all, to. bless. 
































Literary Intelligence. 


But, ah! my breast is human still, 
The rising sigh, the failing tear, 
My languid vitals’ feeble rill, 
‘Fhe sickness of my soul deelare. 


But yet with fortitude resign’d, 

Ill thank the Inflictor of the blow ; 
Forbid the sigh, compose my mind, 

Nor let the gush of misery flow. 
‘Fhe gloomy mantle of the night, 

Which on my sinking spirits steals, 
Will vanish at the morning light, 

Which God, my east, my sun, reveals. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fhe Royal Free School, Borough Road, Southwark, which 
is the establishment of Mr. Joseph Lancaster, has in it above 
one thousand scholars, the expense of whose education last 
year did not cost four shillings per annum each child, The se- 
minary for training schoolmistresses is under the care of his sis- 
ter, Miss Mary Lancaster. The governess of the school, in 
conjunction with her sister, has reduced to practice a recent 
discovery in the art of teaching needle-work, which. will soon 


be published, but at present is not understood by any person 


except the.above, who are anxious to establish its self-evident 
perfection on the most clear basis before the details are submitted 
to the public.. By means of this any girl may teach others ta 
work with the same facility as they may be taught to read after 
Mr. L.’s original method. Any school of girls, however large, 
may be supplied with materials at the most-trifling expense ; 
and one mistress may superintend the needle-work with as much 
ease to herself as one master on the British system can teach 
eight hundred, or a thousand boys reading, writing, and. arith- 
Metic. 


f Monthly Magazine. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
Died in Newtown, (Connecticut) very suddenly, Mr. Na- 


THANIEL Fitcu Kino, &. 45. 


Mr. King was noted for his 


integrity and punctuality: and having, by his own honest in- 
dustry, acquired a property of about 1500 $, being unmarried, 
he left an evidence of his attachment to the Church, of which 
he had been for many years a tything-man, by bequeathing to- 
wards its support one third of his property. An example wor- 
thy of imitation, especially by the rich. May they “ Go and do 


> 


likewise,’ 
them blessed.” 


and then “ future generations Shall rise up and call 








_ A new edition of Dr. Bell’s work on 
the Divine Mission of John the Baptist. 

The Accomplishment of Prophecy 
in the Character and Conduct of Jesus 
Christ. From the impressive Treatise 
on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
By James Abbadie, D. D. formerly Dean 
of Killaloe. 

Sermons on the Person and Office of 
the Redeemer, and on the Faith and 
Practice of the Redeemed. By Wil- 
liam Jesse, A. M. 

Sermons on various Subjects, Doc- 
trinal and Practical, preached before 
the University of Oxford. By John 
Eveleigh, D. D. Provost of Oriel and 
Prebendary of Rochester. 

The Works of the Rev. T. Townson, 
D. D. late Archdeacon of Richmond, 
one of the Rectors of Malpus, Che- 
shire, and sometime Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Oxford. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Account of the Author, with 
an Introduction to the Discourses on 
the Gospel, and a Sermon on the Quo- 
tations inthe Old Testament. By Ralph 
Churton, M. A. Archdeacon of St. Da- 
vid’s, Rector of Middleton Cheney, 
Northamptonshire, and late Fellow of 
Brasen Nose, Oxford. 

Essays on the Language of Scripture. 
By John Simpson. 

The Spirit of Christianity exempli- 
fied, in a faithful Digest of those De- 
clarations and moral Precepts of Jesus 
Christ, which are of general Applica- 
tion, and which were recorded in un- 
ambiguous Terms; with Notes and Ob- 
servations. 


Theotogical Works recently published in England. 


Elements of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. 

Remarks on the Version of the New 
Testament, lately edited by the Unita- 
rians, with the Title of “ An Improved 
Version,” &c. Being a dispassionate 
Appeal to Christians of various Deno- 
minations on some of the first and most 
generally received Doctrines of the Bi- 
ble. By the Rev. Edward Nares, M. A. 
Rector of Biddenden, Kent. 

The Doctrine of the Eucharist consi- 
dered, as maintained by the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England re- 
spectively. Including a Vindication of 
the latter from the Attacks of the Re- 
marker on the Bishop of Durham’s late 
Pamphlet. By the Rev. Thomas Le 
Mesurier, M. A. Rector of Newnton 
Longville, in the County of Bucks. 

Reasons for declining to become aSub- 
scriber to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, stated in a Letter to a Clergy- 
man of the Diocese of London. By 
Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean 
and Rector of Bocking, Xe. 

A Letter to the Rev. C. Wordsworth, 
D.D. in Reply to his Strictures on the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. By 
Lord Teignmouth, President of that 
Society. 

The Theological and Miscellaneous 
Works of the Kev. William Jones, M. 
A. F.R.S.. A new edition, in six vo- 
lumes, 8vo. To which is prefixed, a 
short Account of his Life and Writings: 
By William Stevens, Esq. 

A Sermon preached betore the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal in the Abbey 













































Chureh, Westminster, on Wednesday, 
28th of February, 1810, being the Day 
appointed for a General Fast. By Bow- 
yer Edward, Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Christ Divided: a Sermon preached 
at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Lineoln, at Grantham, in 
June, 1809. By T. Fk. Middleton, D.D. 
Rector of Tansor, in Northamptoushire, 
and of Bytham, in Lincolnshire, and 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 

The Doctrines of Predestination and 
Assurance Examined, with ashort View 
of the Pelagian Controversy, in a Ser- 
mon preached before the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, at his Triennial Visitatian, 
held at Newport Pagnell, Bucks, on 
Tuesday, May 23, 1809, with large 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas Le Me- 
surier, Reetor of Newnton Longville, 
in the County of Bucks. 

A. Letter to the Conductor of the 
Critical Review, on the Subject of Re- 
ligious Tolerstion; with ocessional Re- 
marks on the Doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Atonement. By Herbert 
Marsh, D D. F. R.S. Margaret Pro- 
tessor of Divinity. 

Meditations for the Aged. By Mr. 
Brewster, Author of the Meditations 
of a Recluse. 

A History of the Reformation in Scat- 
Jand. By the Rev. George Cook, D.D. 
Minister of Laureneckirk, Author of an 
Illustration of the General Evidence es- 
tablishing the Reality of Christ’s Re- 
Surrection. 

Series of Juvenile Catechisms. By 
Dr. Mavor. 

An Abridgement of Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity, in an octavo volume. 

A Hebrew and English Dictionary, 
en a new plan, without points. By the 
Rey. A. P. Scargill. 

The Psalms evangelized, in a conti- 
nued Explanation. By the Rev. Dr. 
Baker, of Cawston, in Norfolk. 

A Series of Discourses on the pecu- 
liar Doctrines of Revelation. By the 
Rev. David Savile, of Edinburgh, Au- 
thor of Dissertations on the Existence 
and Attributes of God. 

Obedience the Path to religious Know- 
ledge: a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on 
Sunday, January 28, 1810. By Daniel 
Wilson, M.A. Vice Principal of St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford, and Minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, London. 
Second Edition. 

Paganism and Christianity compared. 
{n a Course of Lectures delivered to 
the King’s Scholars, at Westminster, 
in the years 1806, 1807, 1808. By dobn 
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Treland, D. D. late of Orieal College, Ox- 
ford, Prebendary and Sub-Dean of W est- 
minster. 

An Attempt to prove the Truth of 
Christianity from the Wisdom displayed 
in its original Establishment, and from 
the History of false and corrupted Sys- 
tems of Religion: in a Series ot Dis- 
courses preached before the University 
of Oxford, in the year 1808, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. 
By John Penrose, M. A. of Corpus 
Christi College. 

The Works complete of the late 
Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of London; with an Account of 
his Life and Writings, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hodgson, A. M. Reetor of St. 
George’s Hanover Square. Handsome- 
ly printed in six volumes, 8vo. with @ 
Portrait of his Lordship, from an ori- 
ginal Picture. 

The Works complete of the late 
Right Rev. Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 

A new Edition, with Additions, of 
the Works of the Right Rev. William 
Warburton, D. D. Lord Bishop of Glou- 
eester. 

Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and 
Sacrifice, and on the principal Objec- 
tions urged by the opponents of those 
Doctrines, as they are held by the’ 
established Church. By the Rev. W. 
Magee, D.D. Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Dublin; third edi- 
tion. 8vo. 

The works complete of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Milner, M.A. Master of the Gram- 
mar School, and Vicar of the Holy Trie 
nity Church, in Kingston upon Hull; 
containing his History of the Church ot 
Christ, Practical Sermons, Strictures 
on Gibbon and Hume, Essays, &e. The 
whole carefully revised; and an Ac- 
count of the Life and Character of the 
Author, prefixed by the Rev. Isaac 
Milner, D. D. Dean of Carlisle, and 
Master of Queen’s Coilege, Cambridge. 

Preparations for the loly Order of 
Priests: or Words of Ordination and 
Absolution explained. By G. J. Hunt- 
ingford, D. D. Bishop ef Gloucester, 
and Warden of Winchsster College. 

An Abridgement of Pearson’s Expo- 
sition of the Creed, intended for the 
Use of Schools. By the Rev. Charles 
Burney, LL. D. 

Eight Sermons, preached at the Hon. 
R. Boyle’s Lecture, in the Year 1802 
By R, Bentler 
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- Which it is hoped will not again oceur. 
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The Religious World displayed, or 
a View of the four grand Systems of 
Religion, Judaism, Paganism, Christi- 


anity, Mohammedism, and of the vari- 
ous existing Denominations, Sects, and 
Parties in the Christian Work. To 
which is subjoined a View of Deism and 
Atheism. By the Rev. Robert Adam, 
B. A. Oxford, Minister of the Episco- 
_ Congregation, Blackfriars Wynd, 

dinburgh; and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Kellie. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a 
Deserfption and Systematic Arrange- 


mént of the several Branches of Divi- 
nity. By H. Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 

emarks on the present Stste of the 
Established Church, and the Inerease 
of Protestant Dissenters, by an atten- 
tive Observer. 

A few Words on the Inerease of Me- 
thodism: oceasioned by the Hints of a 
Barrister, anil the Observations in the 
Edinburgh Review. 

An Inquiry into the Moral Tendency 
of Methodism and Evangelical Preach- 
ing. Including some Remarks on the 
Hints of a Barrister. By William Burns. 
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Late American editions, und works proposed to be published. 


T. & J. Swords, the printers of this 
Magazine, have recently published an 
octavo, and a handsome pocket edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer; con- 
taining all the Ordinais, the Consecration 
Services, additional Hymns, &e. They 
are the cheapest, the completest, and 
best editions of this book that have ap- 
peared. 

T. &. J. Swords have also recently 
published a third edition of that useful 
and popular work, Celebs in search of 
@ Wife, in two neat 18mo. vols. 

They have in press, Robert Nelson’s 
Great of frequenting the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, and the Nature of the 
Preparation required, with suitable 
Devotions. Also, Bishop Fae wn cae 
Summary of the principal Evidences 
for the WYeth fey Divine Origin of 
the Christian Religion. 

Messrs. Southwick and Pelsue, prin- 
tet's of New-York, have recently — 
lisded The genuine Epistles of the Apos- 
tolice Fathers, St. Barnabas, St. fyna- 
tius, St. Clement, St. Polycarp, the 





Shepherd of Hermas, and the Martyr- 
doms of St. Ignatius, and St. Polycarp. 
—Sold by 7. & J. Swords and other 
booksellers, at two dollars. 

Messrs. H. G. Hall & Co. of Hartford, 
Conneeticut, have just published a neat 
miniature edition of Dr. Young’s Night 
Thoughts.—Sold in New-York by or. 
& J. Swords. 

Mr. Solomon Wiatt, of Philadelphia, 
proposes to publish by subscription, A 
Complete Body of speculative and prae- 
tical Divinity. By the Rev. Thomas 
Stackhouse, A. M. Vicar of Brenham, 
in Berkshire. Subscriptions for tliis 
work are received in New-York by T. 
& J. Swords. 

Mr. Wiatt also proposes to publish 
by subscription, A new History of the 
Holy Bible, from the beginning of the 
World to the Establishment of Chris- 
tianity. m4 the Rey. Thomas Stack- 
house, A. M. late Vicar of Brenham in 
Berkshire. Subseriptions are received 
by T. & J. Swords. 
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ERRATA IN THE TWO LAST NUMBERS. 


Page 109, line 19, for “ distinction” read destination. 
110, line 6 from bottom, for “ furtherest” read furthest. 
112, fine 15, for “ taken” read taking. 
172, line 4 from bottom, for “ also” read else. 
174, line 29, for ** yagnv”? read ouTo yap my. 
176, note, line 9, for “ positi,” before fuerant, read constituti. 
176, line 10 from bottom, for “ sense,” after “ the,” say word. 
185, line 3 from bottom, for “ making” read marking. 





187, line 13, for * it” read there. 
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The delay in the publication of the present number is aseribable to eausé’ 





